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A four-year-old child 
was up on a roof 


A dog was caught 
in a fence 


A boy was playing with 
sticks of dynamite 


A plumber was needed 
in a hurry 


A baby was about 
to be born 


on fire 


Just a few of the emergency calls handled recently by one telephone central office. 


The Spirit 


Calls like these are familiar to telephone 
people everywhere. We know them well. 


What they say so plainly is that our work 
lies at the very heart of life. We are in the 
thick of it. And the way we act matters. 


For day in and day out, minute by min- 
ute, we are serving the needs of the people. 
Our entire business—everything about it— 
exists so that we may render service. 

Out of this experience comes a certain 
attitude of telephone people that is one of 
our most precious assets. It is The Spirit 
of Service. 


of Service 


It begins with a sense of responsibility 
and shows itself in a sort of combination of 
knowing-how and wanting-to-do. 


We know that without it there would 
still be telephone service of a sort. But it 
wouldn’t be the same. And we wouldn’t be 
the same people either. For the spirit that 
brings the most to the job, likewise returns 
the most to the people who give it. 


Much has been done. But telephone men 
and women know that al! that the years have 
brought is but the beginning. Our oppor- 
tunities for Service open wide before us. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Locat to serve the community. Nationwipe to serve the nation. 
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Patriarchal Values in Women’s 
Education 


By SOPHIE DRINKER anv JOSEPHINE SCHREIER 


Handicaps to Women in Their Quest for Intellectual and Spiritual Growth 


ECENT experiments in the 
field of family study have 


turned a new searchlight upon 
the old controversy concerning the 
education of women. Psychologists 
are now saying that a student may be 
so influenced by prejudices imbibed 
from childhood that he or she is 
unable to profit from the facts pre- 
sented by teachers. Among these 
prejudices is one which, curiously 
enough, receives little attention from 
psychologists and educators; namely, 
the tradition that mothers are an 
evil force in the lives of their sons 
and that they frustrate men in the 
quest for intellectual and spiritual 
growth. 

This prejudice, tradition, theory, or 
superstition—whichever one chooses 
to call it—has exactly the nature of 
the influence under discussion. And 
since it leads to the conclusion that 
the biological function of women is 
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impregnated with danger to men and 
that mother love is by nature and of 
necessity a menace, it undoubtedly 
belongs in the category of handicaps 
to women in their quest for intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
strength and power of the judgment 
against women. Two thousand years 
ago, the intellectual leaders of our 
Western European civilization repre- 
sented the relation of women to men 
as one of spiritual inferiority and 
even of spiritual danger to men. 
With slight variations only, the 
prophets and the priests declared 
women to be evil. Tertullian, a 
Christian leader of the second cen- 
tury, said: ‘““Woman, thou art the 
gate of Hell—thou ought always to 
be dressed in mourning and in rags— 
thine eyes filled with tears of repent- 
ance to make men forget that thou 
art the destroyer of the race.” 
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Tertullian’s invective was not an iso- 
lated example of antagonism against 
women. It typified the general esti- 
mate held by the early Church 
Fathers and also by the mediaeval 
thinkers. 

Far from dying out in the light 
of modern knowledge and experience, 
the tradition survives today in the 
dogma and practice of religions estab- 
lished before the eighteenth century. 
In them, women are excluded from 
the priesthood and the ministry on 
the same grounds as in former 
patriarchal times. Since these reli- 
gious systems are still more powerful 
than the recently organized sects 
which have overcome some of the 
prejudice against women, the opinion 
of most church leaders about women 
is manifestly the same as that of the 
ancient Jews and the early and 
mediaeval Christians. At any rate, 
no official statement to the contrary 
has been issued by orthodox Jew or 
ecclesiastical Christian. 

During the nineteenth century, 
modifications in Western European 
and American law and custom 
brought about what is called the 
“emancipation” of woman. Many 
restrictions against her personal lib- 
erty were removed, and the stigma 
of evil seemed to be fading away 
into the limbo of forgotten fancies. 
Nevertheless, men remained the 
economic, intellectual, and spiritual 
leaders in our culture. Some even 
expressed doubt that women could 
ever develop into adult human beings. 

Sigmund Freud has been one of 
those in the vanguard of the group 
that imputes evil to women. It is 
true that he was not conscious of 
his attitude, nor did he express it 
as obviously and primitively as his 
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disciples. And, though he and his 
disciples were not associated with 
any existing church organization, they 
were in reality teachers of religion, 
in as much as they connected their 
“psychological truths’’ with the nature 
of religion. So far as women’s rela- 
tion to this religion was concerned, 
the Freudians conceived it very much 
as the churchmen and rabbis had. 
While Freud himself did not empha- 
size the dogmatic aspect of either 
Christianity or Judaism, he was so 
well adjusted to patriarchal values 
that they colored some of his thinking. 
Many of his theories about the rdle 
of women are the old ideas dressed 
up in a new parlance to suit the 
modern scientific turn of mind. 

Freud’s renowned “Oedipus com- 
plex” is based on an event that occurs 
in the life of every individual: that 
of growing up into an independent 
person who no longer needs the 
oversight of parents. But, in dis- 
cussing the problem of maturation, he 
concentrates on the development of 
the boy-child and presumes an exag- 
gerated difference between boy and 
girl on account of their sex. Freud’s 
theory is that since the mother is 
closest to the child in infancy, she 
is in the strategic position to dominate 
him. Freud believed that a boy’s 
natural love for the person who fed 
and comforted him involved sexual 
desire, and that that factor compli- 
cated the effort to become inde- 
pendent. 

According to Freud, man’s social 
life—his life of mental achievement— 
started with the establishment of 
the father-son relationship on the 
basis of co-operation. Freud believed 
that the son has to give up his love 
for his mother and has to repress 
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his natural instinct. Only then can 
he co-operate with his father—his 
mother’s mate. Otherwise, he would 
always be at enmity with his father 
and would subconsciously desire to 
remove him from the scene. If a 
young man suffers from the repression 
of his natural instincts, is unable. to 
loosen the libidinous tie to his mother, 
aud has difficulty in making the 
adjustment required of him in a 
patriarchal culture-pattern, he has 
an “Oedipus complex.”” Freud went 
so far as to work out a method, which 
he called psychoanalysis, to help 
those who cannot free themselves 
from the mother’s influence. 


N RESPECT to the institution 

of a special technique to assist 
the transfer from dependence to 
independence, Freud merely adopted 
an idea that has been in use for ages 
by our primitive contemporaries with 
patriarchal culture-patterns. A strik- 
ing feature of these primitive rites 
is that a boy must ceremonially 
sever all connection with his mother. 
By means of torture, he is shocked 
into a state where he is emotionally 
able to loosen the tie between mother 
and son. He is persuaded that he 
no longer recognizes her. He changes 
his name and his dwelling place 
and allies himself with the men of 
the group. Freud’s psychoanalytic 
technique is founded on the same 
belief as that of the puberty rites of 
certain primitive tribes. 

It is important, and somewhat 
startling, to realize that Freud not 
only followed primitive thought in 
the matter of mother-son relationship 
but even outdid the primitives by 
giving the mother the responsibility 
for her son’s maladjustment. Among 
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the primitives, the mother symbolizes, 
as it were, “the state of childhood,” 
without evil intent. But Freud made 
the mother an active agent in evil- 
doing: 

On account of the physical care she 
gives the infant, the mother becomes the 
first seducer.... The result of the 
erotical fixation upon the mother is 
often an exaggerated dependence upon 
her which later develops into a depend- 
ence upon all women. 

... the phylogenetic explanation so 
strongly dominates the personal, acci- 
dental experience that it makes no 
difference whether the child has been 
suckled or has been fed from a bottle 
and never had the benefit of a mother’s 
tender care. In either case, his develop- 
ment takes the same course [the develop- 
ment of fixation to the mother and so on].! 

The apparent contradiction in these 
two quotations is obvious. The first 
says that the mother is responsible 
for the fixation. The second says 
that the mother need not be present 
in the flesh to influence the child, 
and that the emotion of love would 
arise anyway. The two passages 
fall into line, however, if Freud’s 
belief in the power of the sub- 
conscious mind over the personality 
be accepted. According to him, every 
individual relives in his subconscious 
the experiences of the race. The real 
mother then merges into an arche- 
type and, in that guise, works her 
devastation. Oedipus did not even 
know his own mother until he was 
a grown man.? 

The identical idea of the mother 


Schriften aus dem Nachlass, Vol. XVII. London: 
Imago Publishing Company, Ltd., 1941. pp. 17-18, 
110. 

*It would be outside the scope of this article to 
explain why, according to Freud’s own theory, the 
term ‘Oedipus complex” cannot be validly applied 
to women. 


archetype plays a large part in the 
philosophy of C. J. Jung, who said: 

It is indisputable that the abnormal 
development [of the infant’s imagination] 
can be traced to the mother’s disturbing 
influence. I always look myself for the 
cause of infantile neurosis in the mother. 


Jung, as well as Freud, merged the 
real men and women with the ideal, 
and chose to classify men with the 
active, good principle in life, and 
women with the passive and evil. 

. the father principle of the /ogos 

. works itself out in innumerable 
battles from primeval warmth and the 
primeval womb of the mother, the very 
unconsciousness . . . Unconsciousness is 
the original sin, plainly the evil for the 
logos. Its world-creating deed of liber- 
ation is the murdering of the mother. 
Another train of Jung’s thought 
corresponds to Freud’s. Freud men- 
tioned the risk of men’s dependence 
upon women, implying that such a 
dependence would be unfavorable to 
men. Jung goes further by describing 
the frustration, alluding to ‘“‘the 
somber matriarchal state where man 
leads an empty life, an uninspired 
impregnator, enslaved to labor on 
the soil.” 

In America, the psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and psychoanalysts differ 
on many points of dogma and practice 
but are generally agreed upon treating 
the mother-son relationship in the 
Freudian-Jungian manner. Dropping 
the esoteric style of the Europeans, 
Edward Strecker adopts Philip Wylie’s 
down-to-earth title of ‘““Mom”’ for 
the mothers of America and puts the 
evil spirit into women: 

. .. in the vast majority of case his- 
tories [pathological cases] a mom is at fault. 

Psychologische Aspekte des Mutterarche- 
typus,” Eranos Jahrbuch. Zurich: Rhein-Verlag, 
1938. PP- 414, 440, 429. 
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Moms fit snugly and wholeheartedly 
into the social order as it has evolved 
in our matriarchy. The community 
applauds and admiringly smiles upon 
them. Therefore there is no urge for 
them to examine their records as mothers. 
The society in which they move judges 
them by deceptive surface appearances. 
Often they are spoken of as “giving their 
lives” for their children. Hidden from 
public view, however, is the hard and 
tragic fact that for the lives “they give” 
for their children, in return either 
directly or—even more destructively— 
indirectly, they exact in payment the 
emotional lives of their children. Usually 
moms are paid in full.¢ 


Karl Menninger goes back to the 
mother as the original source of evil: 
“... who can look fairly at the 
bitterness, the hatefulness, the sadistic 
cruelty of Adolf Hitler without 
wondering what Hitler’s mother did 
to him that he now repays to millions 
of other helpless ones?” And he re- 
affirms his position in another passage: 
“., . This may sound to some as 
if I were placing the responsibility 
for the present sorry state of world 
affairs chiefly upon women: I would 
not be the first to do so.’ 

Dr. William F. Murphy believes 
that nurses in the Korean combat 
area are ‘“‘making babies” out of 
wounded soldiers: “It has been found 
that the female influence tends to 
encourage a giving-in and a regression 
to more infantile character patterns.” 

So one author places the responsi- 
bility for nervous breakdowns in 
soldiers upon “Mom.” The other 
blames Hitler’s mother for the sadistic 
cruelty of the Nazi leaders and 
accuses women of causing the spiritual 


‘Strecker, Edward A. Their Mothers’ Sons. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1946. 


Pp. 23, 160. 
SMenninger, Karl. Love against Hate. New 
1942. 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
pp. 117-18, 32. 
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confusion of modern times. A third 
believes that women keep men imma- 
ture and infantile in their attitudes. 


HESE few samples of state- 

ments, which cannot fail to 
cause confusion and conflict in 
women’s minds, lead the intellectually 
curious to inquire how, when, and 
why such an estimate of mothers 
arose. Our search for the origin of 
the tradition of women’s evil power 
takes us back about three thousand 
years. Few original documents sur- 
vive, yet myths and legends later 
written down by poets throw light 
upon the way people then thought. 
Many of the old stories are an attempt 
to explain not only the working of 
nature but also the ascent of mankind 
from brute to human being. The 
earth and the body, which both 
produced life, were generally thought 
of as female. The heavens, the 
spirit, and the intellect, disassociated 
from the business of birth, generally 
assumed male form. But then, as 
the human spirit strove in imagination 
to transcend the limitations of the 
body, a frustrating force was attrib- 
uted to mothers. 

In one of the many myths about 
Herakles, the Greek hero, this réle 
of the frustrating mother is clearly 
portrayed. Hera, the Earth-Goddess, 
sent two huge serpents to overpower 
the infant, Herakles. Serpents were 
then the symbols of the power of the 
earth and of the fear of castration. 
Hera’s purpose was to keep Herakles 
bound to the earth and to prevent 
his becoming a man. When the boy 
strangled the serpents, he had made 
a hero’s conquest over man’s original 
enemy—the Earth.* Here is a clear 


*See Hamilton, Edith, Mythology (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1942), pp. 227-28 (taken 
from Pindar, Theocritus, and Apollodorus). 
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analogy between Herakles’ victory 
over - serpents, emissaries of the 
mother’s, and Jung’s /ogos.’ 

But three thousand years ago there 
were also other myths which describe 
the ascent of mankind from brute 
being as taking place under different 
auspices. In these, the same goddess 
Hera and the same hero Herakles 
appear, but in a different relationship, 
with Hera as the boy’s inspirer and 
friend, not his enemy. She taught 
her son how to be a hero. She sent 
her nymphs to help him clean the 
Augean stables and to perform his 
other labors. She gave him the name 
he proudly bears—‘‘the Glory of 
Hera.” 

Hera was only one goddess of the 
many who belonged to the company 
of beneficent female spirits, protecting 
man, helping him to reap the fruits 
of the earth, endowing him with 
wisdom about the mystery of life, and 
inspiring him to establish higher 
human values. The Greek goddess, 
Selene, was another spirit-bearing 
mother. One night she visited En- 
dymion, a youth who spent his time 
passively tending sheep. From the 
moment of Selene’s embrace, he was 
seized with a divine discontent. He 
began to think noble thoughts and to 
plan great deeds. Still another leader 
of men was the Celtic goddess, Cer- 
rideven, Keeper of the Cauldron of 
Inspiration. Those who drank from 
the font became poets and_philos- 
ophers animated with supernatural 
powers of speech. 

The importance of such goddesses 
lies in the fact that they are witnesses 
to a positive, dynamic relationship 
between mother and son. Here are 
no sinister, evil-bearing creatures but 

70p. cit., p. 8. 


*Farnell, L. R. Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of 
Immortality. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921. p. 129. 
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friendly, generous gift-bringers, whose 
natural instincts are a guarantee that 
their power will always be a blessing 
and never acurse. Historically, these 
beneficent goddesses are older than 
the opposite evil type. They reflect 
values and customs that had existed 
for some time, probably from about 
8000 to 6000 B.c. Legends, fragments 
of law codes, rubrics of religious 
ceremonies deriving from this period 
but documented later, testify that a 
social structure known as the matri- 
archy was widespread. Women then 
transmitted the family name, owned 
the land, controlled the sources of 
wealth, and functioned as the spiritual 
leaders of the people. The change 
from the ‘“‘good” goddess to the 
“bad” took place after the matri- 
archies had declined in power. By 
2000 B.c., most of them had given 
way to the type of society in which 
men took the lead. Patriarchal law 
gradually superseded the older codes 
formulated by women. 

The story of the Greek prince, 
Oedipus, who killed his father and 
married his mother shows how the 
same deeds could be regarded as 
heroic or criminal according to the 
law and custom. Oedipus 
ived at a time when the patriarchy 
had been recently established but 
when matriarchal customs were still 
remembered and sometimes carried 
on. If Oedipus had lived in a matri- 
archal society, he would have broken 
no law by marrying his mother. 
Inheritance of property passed through 
the mother and, in order to become 
king, a man had to marry the queen, 
no matter what relation she was to 
him. Nor would he have committed 
a cardinal sin by murdering Laius, his 
father. In those days, travelers took 


risks, and when a fight over the right 
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of way resulted in death for one 
party, people accepted the bad luck 
with resignation. Even if Laius and 
Oedipus had known each other, matri- 
archal law would not have recognized 
a blood relationship between father 
and son. This fact would have miti- 
gated the wrath of the deities. And, 
indeed, when Oedipus suffered for 
transgressing patriarchal law, he was 
comforted and protected by the Furies 
(Eumenides), those old matriarchal 
goddesses of revenge. 

The shift from matriarchal to 
patriarchal authority was evidently 
not an easy one for men to achieve. 
There was more to the matriarchy 
than economic power. The idea that 
mothers had “natural rights’ over 
their children—even over grown- 
up children—was very strongly en- 
trenched. On that account, the 
mothers ruled by “divine right.” 
The. struggle of men to establish 
themselves as heads of families 
involved the overthrow of a previ- 
ously accepted authority. 

The breaking of the “natural law” 
of mothers’ rights would, according 
to Sigmund Freud’s “projection” 
theory, have caused a feeling of 
guilt. In order to overcome their 
own sin of replacing the mother’s 
authority by the father’s, and in 
order to rectify their actions with 
their consciences, men projected the 
sin upon those against whom they 
transgressed: the mothers. In this 
way, they justified their attack and 
disguised it as a defense against evil. 
Whether the projection theory worked 
with the men of antiquity or not, we 
cannot know with certainty. But 
the fact remains that the evil, frus- 
trating goddess-mother emerges as a 
product of the early patriarchal 
societies. The goddess so feared by 
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men is, then, an image dependent 
upon certain social conditions and 
upon an acquired attitude. 

The environment in which the evil 
goddess could live did not change 
throughout the classical period of 
antiquity. In the worship of Zeus 
by the Greeks and of Jehovah by 
the Jews, the Father-God reigned 
supreme and assimilated to himself 
many of the attributes of the good 
Mother-Goddess. Between about 1000 
B.c. and 1000 A.D., the great schematic 
religions spread over the civilized 
world. Brahmanism, Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mohammedanism spring 
from societies in which patriarchal 
values had already been established. 

Freud’s archetype, too, is the evil 
goddess-mother projected by the men 
of the early patriarchal society. Thus, 
his theories in regard to the relations 
between men and women fall into 
the category of restatement of the 
patriarchal creed. To women, it is 
a matter of some surprise that Freud 
omitted entirely the matriarchal ex- 
perience. In connection with his 
theory of phylogenesis, he makes the 
following comment in Totem and 
Taboo: “I cannot suggest at what 
point in this process of development 
a place is to be found for the great 
mother-goddesses, who may pet- 
haps in general have preceded the 
father-gods.’”® 


ISTORIANS and educators are 

still following the patriarchal 
pattern of belittling and even ignoring 
women’s real contributions to civiliza- 
tion. The majority of them start 
with the assumption that every 
advance in knowledge and wisdom is 
due to men. When it comes to the 


interpretation of myths, they intro- 
*New York: New Republic, Inc., 1927. 
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duce women as passive, silly, futile, or 
downright evil, rather than as creative, 
active, and good. Take, for example, 
the familiar story of Pandora, the 
inquisitive girl who opened a chest 
and let out all the troubles of the 
world. How many girls know that 
Pandora was originally one of the 
great Earth-Goddesses, whose chest 
was filled with the good gifts of 
the Earth? 

Or take the famous Orpheus, who 
penetrated the shades of Hades to 
win back the dead Eurydice. How 
many girls know that, to some of 
the ancients, Eurydice embodied the 
deep wisdom of music not attainable 
by mortals and that Orpheus was 
merely an expert singer? The usual 
interpretation depicts Orpheus as a 
great musician and Eurydice as a 
passive shadow, tossed back and 
forth from earth to hell by men 
desirous of her. 

A third example of the tendency 
to glorify men and belittle women can 
be seen in the myth of Atalanta. In 
her race with her suitor, she loses 
because she stops to pick up the 
golden apple he threw into the race 
course. Girls are told that Atalanta 
— the pretty bauble to success, 

ut might they not as well be told 
that she instantly recognized the 
symbol of fertility and life in the 
golden apple and had the sense to 
know that it was the prize? 

Now, no one can deny that some 
mothers do frustrate their sons. But 
this premise does not logically lead 
to the conclusion that a dogma can 
be made out of the unverifiable theory 
that all mothers are potentially 
dangerous. Starting again with the 
premise that some mothers do frus- 
trate their sons: the truth is that 

[Continued on page 171) 
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MERICAN colleges and uni- 
versities are becoming accus- 
tomed to examination by 

outside investigators. Sometimes these 
are trustees or regents, sometimes 
legislators, newspapers, alumni, or 
even the interested public. But an 
unusual kind of investigation was 
held by the University of North 
Carolina on March 3 and 4, 1953, 
when two hundred members of 
the Consolidated University faculty 
gathered at Chapel Hill at the call 
of President Gordon Gray to con- 
duct a two-day “experiment in 
self-examination.” 

The University of North Carolina, 
like Caesar’s Gaul, is divided into 
three parts. As “consolidated” by 
the State Legislature in 1932, the 
University includes the State Uni- 
versity at Chapel Hill, the four- 
year liberal-arts Woman’s College at 
Greensboro, and the technological 
and agricultural State College in 
Raleigh. The joint student bodies 
number twelve thousand; the joint 
faculties twelve hundred. The “first 
state university to open its doors to 
students” (1795), the University at 
Chapel Hill has always maintained 
its “open door” policy to citizens of 
its state. Since the presidency of 
Edward Kidder Graham (1914-18), 
who said the boundaries of the 
University were “coterminous with 
the boundaries of the state of North 
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Carolina,” the goal of the University 
has been to serve all the people of its 
state. Through the régimes of Harry 
Woodburn Chase (1919-30) and Frank 
Porter Graham (1930-49) this mission 
was constantly kept before the faculty 
and the administration. After con- 
solidation in 1932, the goal of service 
to the state was continually stressed 
at all three institutions. 

On April 20, 1951, President Gordon 
Gray, speaking to the University 
Alumni Assembly, developed the idea 
further when he said: 


The University is the only agency of 
the State that can possibly have the 
continuity of mission, the continuity of 
obligation, the continuity of opportunity, 
the continuity of will, and the continuity 
of capacity to do the job and to serve as 
the general headquarters, if you will, of 
our fight for a happier citizenship, a 
healthier citizenship, and a more prosper- 
ous State. This University must become, 
and continue to be, the brain, the nerve 
center, the heart, and the conscience and 
the will of the State. 


The statement that the University 
might be unusually influential as a 
vital and creative force in the life 
of the state struck his alumni audience 
as embodying a profound conception. 

This was the concept of the mission 
of the University which lay behind 
the conference on the state of the 
University which President Gray 
called. In his letter to all members 
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of the three faculties he emphasized 
the need for a “responsible and prac- 
tical statement of what the total 
University is seeking to accomplish 
in all areas of its work.” Then he 
added: “It is the devoted faculty 
member who can contribute most, in 
basic content, to stating clearly the 
lines that mark out the University’s 
responsibilities to students, trustees, 
and to the people of the state.” 

For six weeks prior to the confer- 
ence a committee of nine faculty 
members from each of the three 
branches of the Consolidated Uni- 
versity had worked with Chairman 
Howard W. Odum, Kenan Professor 
of Sociology and distinguished author 
of Southern Regions of the United 
States and other significant studies of 
the South. Two hundred members 
of the three faculties, chosen to 
represent various disciplines, were 
invited to come to Chapel Hill and 
participate in a full two-day program 
of seminars and addresses on four 
main topics: Undergraduate Instruc- 
tion, Research and Graduate Train- 
ing, Student-Faculty Relationships, 
and Integrated Mission of the Total 
University in Service to the State. 
Each of the two hundred participants 
was asked to help lead a seminar 
discussion on one of the four topics 
and to participate in two others. 

This was to be primarily a faculty 
conference. President Gray delivered 
one major address on the general 
subject of the conference. President 
Whitney Griswold of Yale University 
spoke at a luncheon on what was being 
done at Yale in relation to the four 
topics. One evening meeting was 
turned over to the chancellors of the 
three branches of the University: 
Edward Kidder Graham of Woman’s 
College, J. W. Harrelson of State 
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College, and Robert B. House of the 
University at Chapel Hill. All other 
available time was given to the 
faculty seminars. 

On Wednesday evening, March 4, 
the largest faculty meeting in the 
history of the Consolidated Uni- 
versity was held at Chapel Hill, with 
688 faculty members from the three 
institutions coming together to report, 
to listen to reports, and to hear 
Charles F. Carroll, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, discuss 
the relationship of “Higher Education 
and the Public Schools.” 

The faculty chairman for each of 
the four conference topics reported 
the findings of the six different 
seminars under his leadership, having 
consolidated the reports of each of 
his six vice-chairmen. Each report 
ran from 10 to 16 pages, but a brief 
summary will show the significance 
of the topics studied and the nature 
of the recommendations made. 


HE report on Undergraduate 
Instruction was paws by 


Walter J. Peterson, professor of chem- 
istry at State College, who prefaced 
his report with the statement that 
a university has two main reasons for 
existence: the discovery and the sharing 
of truth. In our university, as in most 
universities of high quality, the primary 
end of conscious striving and the chief 
measure of distinction are properly in 
the advancement of learning. Similarly, 
here and in comparable institutions, the 
exactions, excitement and rewards of the 
primary endeavor contribute to neglect 
of the other vital purpose, the communi- 
cation of the love and appreciation of 
learning, which are the fruits of teaching. 

One of the first difficulties noted in 
any improvement of undergraduate 
instruction was “the quality of stu- 
dents being graduated from high 
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schools.” Panel members suggested 
that university leadership could aid 
in bringing about a broader under- 
standing of the goals of the public 
schools, provide speakers for commu- 
nity and teachers’ meetings, send visit- 
ing teams from various university 
departments to help high schools 
improve pre-college preparation in 
those fields, and set up workshops in 
basic subjects carrying teacher cer- 
tification either on the campuses or 
out in the State. 

Panel members were of the opinion 
that improvement was definitely 
needed in the quality of under- 
graduate instruction. ‘‘The policy 
and practice of our University, and 
others, reflect an imbalance,” they 
said. “‘We concentrate our best 
thought and disposable resources upon 
productive scholarship, research con- 
tracts, and administration—and usu- 
ally give only routine attention to the 
improvement of teaching.” 

t was suggested that the admin- 
istration should take the lead in 
improving work with undergraduates 
“by quietly and systematically search- 
ing out the good teachers we have and 
acknowledging their distinction by 
official expression of appreciation and 
by advancements in rank and pay.” 
An instructor might be judged by his 
interest in his students, his mastery 
of the subject and his enthusiasm 
for it, his presentation of the subject 
in its larger implications, his interests 
and activities in the academic com- 
munity besides teaching, comments 
made about him by students (the 
ability of the student to judge being 
considered), and comments made by 
colleagues and department chairmen. 

Adjustments of teaching-loads to 
allow time for preparation of stimu- 
lating classroom material and for 
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instructor-student contact were recom- 
mended, as well as sabbatical leaves 
to allow faculty members time for 
keeping abreast and for reflection and 
writing. 

On the subject of undergraduate 
curriculums the panel urged that the 
superior student be recognized and 
provided with a challenging program, 
but that all students be given an 
adequate opportunity to broaden the 
scope of their education beyond the 
confines of their specialized interest. 
The administration was asked to 
study the effect on the curriculum of 
such pressures as pre-specialization 
courses designed to meet professional 
requirements, requirements for the 
certification of teachers and of various 
accrediting agencies. 

All departments were asked to 
assume responsibility for the effective 
and accurate expression of ideas in 
oral and written English and to insist 
upon logical, clear, and efficient com- 
munication of ideas. 

The pressing need was stressed 
that more funds be made available 
for undergraduate scholarships to 
attract potential future leaders to the 
University. 

As a final, concrete recommenda- 
tion, the panel suggested that a 
standing committee of the faculty 
on undergraduate teaching, with a 
representative from each major area, 
be established on each campus to pro- 
vide continuing study and follow-up 
with respect to commitments that 
came out of this conference. 


HE report on Research and 
Graduate Training was made by 
Gordon Blackwell, professor of soci- 
ology at the University at Chapel 
Hill and director of the Institute 
for Research in Social Science, who 
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pointed out that 

when an institution of higher educa- 
tion moves beyond undergraduate teach- 
ing, as it must do to merit the name 
university, it assumes new responsibilities. 
Chief among these are research and 
graduate education, involving the exten- 
sion of boundaries of knowledge through 
discovery of new truths and the diffusion 
of these discoveries to other teachers and 
for the general public welfare. 


Emphasizing that research and 
graduate teaching must be recognized 
as essential components of the Uni- 
versity’s mission, panel members 
recommended that the significance of 
research should be carried to the 
trustees and the people of the State 
through an enlightened program of 
public relations, the teaching-load 
should be lightened for faculty mem- 
bers who demonstrated research com- 
petence, achievements in_ research 
should be one criterion for promotion, 
sabbatical leaves for research should 
be allowed, additional financial sup- 
port should be secured to meet 
emergency situations in the library 
and scientific laboratories, funds 
should be secured to underwrite 
publication of scholarly and scientific 
periodicals and monographs, and 
greater integration should be sought 
for the graduate programs of the three 
institutions, with more exchange of 
both students and faculty. 

Further study was suggested on 
two important points. Since it was 
considered desirable for many ad- 
vanced graduate students to have 
some teaching experience as part of 
their training, special study should 
be given as to how this could be 
most effectively accomplished with- 
out weakening the teaching of under- 
graduates. Study was also suggested 
on the advisability of administrative 
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arrangements for the facilitation of 
research, such as research councils, 
bureaus, centers, and institutes. 
Considerable attention was paid to 
the current educational problem of 
sponsored research. The panel mem- 
bers believed that although emphasis 
in the University should be on funda- 
mental rather than applied research, 
opportunities for financial support 
from sponsored research should not 
be overlooked. The following criteria 
for the selection of sponsored research 
were proposed to the Administration: 


Does it meet the usual standards applied 
to all research? 

Is it within the primary academic 
interest of the faculty member to be 
engaged or will it be diversional? 

Does it have basic theoretical impli- 
cations? 

Will there be complete freedom of 
research execution and publication? 
Does the proposal unwisely commit the 
University to take over the budget 

at the end of the contract period? 

Are the financial terms of the contract 
favorable to the University? 

Will the program strengthen the program 
of graduate teaching? 

Will the sponsored research lead to an 
undesirable lack of balance of research 
opportunities among the several divi- 
sions in the institution? 


HE report on Student-Faculty 

Relationships was submitted by 
Albert S. Keister, professor of eco- 
nomics at Woman’s College, who said 
that “if the learning process is the 
main justification for the existence of 
the institution, then the student- 
faculty relationships. are the very 
heart of a university.” 

Prior to the two-day conference, 
participants in this seminar group 
had sampled student opinion on the 
three campuses. They found that 
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the most widespread student com- 
plaints were that too many faculty 
members showed an indifferent atti- 
tude toward their students and did 
not wish to be bothered with them 
outside the classroom, and that the 
faculty advisory system, especially 
at State College and Chapel Hill, was 
inadequate. 

There was a general consensus that 
Freshmen and Sophomores need con- 
siderable sympathetic attention from 
the faculty, but that this personal 
attention can diminish as the students 
approach graduation. It was thought 
that the faculty advisory system 
could be spread much more widely 
among teachers and administrators, 
so that every student would know at 
least a few faculty members well 
enough to go to them for friendly 
advice on personal problems as well 
as on academic matters. 

Student-faculty relationships out- 
side the classroom were also stressed, 
and it was suggested that students 
could become better acquainted with 
the faculty if they could meet in the 
Student Union, in recreation activi- 
ties, in departmental and professional 
clubs, and in faculty homes and 
student residence halls. It was recog- 
nized that many such affairs are a bore 
to some of those attending. 

Several student-faculty projects at 
Woman’s College came in for praise, 
especially the system of committees 
composed jointly of students and 
faculty members, such as the Student- 
Faculty Reviewing Committee, which 
is set up to hear complaints from 
individual students or student groups. 
The pre-school conferences and ori- 
entation programs at all three institu- 
tions were cited as good examples of 
student-faculty relationships. 
Improvement in student housing 
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was recommended, with the remark 
that some dormitory heads were not 
trained for their jobs and that “true 
housing should mean more than room 
assignments and true living much 
more than mere housing.” 

Approval was given to the practice 
of using faculty rating sheets to be 
filled out by students during a single 
class period on a voluntary basis and 
for the sole benefit of the individual 
faculty member. 


NDER the somewhat formidable 

title of ‘The Integrated Mission 
of the Total University in Service to 
the State,” a report on University 
activities reaching beyond the bound- 
aries of the three campuses was made 
by three co-chairmen, Harry Wolf, 
professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity at Chapel Hill, Dean Franklin 
McNutt of Woman’s College, and 
D. W. Colvard, dean of agriculture at 
State College. 

The consensus of the seminars in 
this field was that the University 
“should assume the responsibility of 
objective leadership in the conserva- 
tion and improvement of the State’s 
human, natural and industrial re- 
sources.” The co-chairmen said that 


. a state university shares with the 
privately supported university the respon- 
sibility of performing the primary func- 
tions of teaching and research. There is 
a presumption, however, that in as much 
as the state university is supported by 
all the people of the state, it has an 
obligation to render services beyond those 
ordinarily expected of a privately sup- 
ported institution. The concept of the 
state as the extended campus of the 
university would seem to lend weight to 
this presumption. 


Since the Consolidated University 
offers such a wide variety of “extended 
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services to the State,” the group 
urged the publication of a catalogue 
of the activities of the three branches 
of the University to be used as a 
source of information and as the basis 
of a continuing study. This would 
also serve as the first step in an 
evaluation of the services with a view 
to pruning, extending, or consoli- 
dating the present activities and 
selecting new ones intelligently. The 
suggestion was also made that some 
over-all administrative body, truly 
representative of the three faculties 
and the varied interests of the Uni- 
versity, might be created to review 
current services. 

These seminars were also deeply 
concerned about the relationship of 
the University to the public schools 
of the state. Strong extension courses 
for teachers, conferences, demonstra- 
tions, visiting specialists, and the use 
of kinescopes and films were recom- 
mended. One group urged that cer- 
tain university instructors be released 
for a semester from time to time to 
work with public-school teachers on 
the job in their special fields. Atten- 
tion was called to the possibility of 
developing more intimate contacts 
with high-school students through 
such instruments as Boys Stave, Girls 
State, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers, 
music festivals, and Scout Jamborees. 
The University, it was thought, should 
improve its contact with the public 
schools through assisting principals 
and superintendents, providing visit- 
ing specialists and consultants, guiding 
superior students into teaching and 
helping place them satisfactorily, 
making pamphlets available to help 
the teachers of the State solve their 
critical problems, taking the campus 
to the schools and bringing the school 
problems back to the campus. 
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ITH so much time and so 

much talk expended on this 
two-day conference, what are the 
tangible results? First of all, the stu- 
dents, faculty members, and admin- 
istration believe that the first step 
has been made in taking an inventory 
of the University, in analyzing its 
accomplishments and examining what 
still needs to be done. 

Howard W. Odum, the conference 
chairman, commented that “the sig- 
nificance of our ‘State of the Univer- 
sity’ conference is more than local; it 
has meaning for all universities in 
this period of transition from old 
traditions to new concepts and needs.” 

President Gray was satisfied that 
the conference was worth while. 
“Within the University,” he said, 


the conference brought together a fine 
group of faculty members from each of 
the three institutions, who became better 
acquainted with each other and the 
problems and opportunities of the three 
institutions. . . . There resulted a num- 
ber of recommendations and _ proposals 
of significance, and there was value in the 
reference of certain matters to later 
conferences for consideration. Finally, 
there will be a [report] . . . which will be 
useful in promoting understanding . . . 
as the University faces the present and 
the future. 


After the conference full reports on 
the four major topics were dis- 
tributed to all participants for cor- 
rections and comments. Later these 
will be distributed to all members of 
the faculties of the three institutions, 
the University Board of Trustees, 
and the State Legislature. 

In the meantime the Consolidated 
University Administration and the 
chancellors at each of the three insti- 
tutions are taking action on the 
recommendations as rapidly as prac- 
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ticable. One of the first results is an 
expansion of the faculty counseling 
system at Chapel Hill, where fifty 
members of the faculty have volun- 
teered to accept groups of 20 Fresh- 
men each to advise during the year. 

Already a chairman and a planning 
committee have been chosen for the 
next conference on “The State of 
the University’’ so there will be 
continuity and follow-through on the 
findings and recommendations of this 
year’s group. Not only the full 
reports of this year’s conference have 
been turned over to the new com- 
mittee, but also the miscellaneous 
notes labeled “Dr. Odum’s Grab 
Bag,” which include all the questions 
of university welfare brought up this 
year but not answered. 

Here are some of the questions in 
the grab bag which await discussion 
at future conferences: 


What are the best methods of evaluating 
excellence in teaching? 

Should a special committee be named to 
consider the relative advisability of 
organizing .ntegrated courses that cross 
departmental lines? 

How can the research and committee 
work of the most interested and 
effective teachers be arranged so it 
can be available to teach Freshmen 
and Sophomores? 

Should there be a general orientation 
course in which Freshmen consider the 
interrelation of the arts, sciences, and 
social sciences? 

How serious is the “‘ week-end exodus” of 
students from the campus, and what 
is its effect on students and the 
academic community? 

Should there be some sort of structure 
for scrutiny of contracts for research on 
an all-university level? 

What opportunities can be made avail- 
able among graduate students for 
constructive criticism of their experi- 
ence in apprentice teaching? 
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Are student-administration relationships 
a forgotten field? 

Would sabbatical leaves promote not 
only improved teaching and research 
but better personal relations with 
students and administration? 

Should policy changes affecting students 
be taken without consulting student 
groups or published in student news- 
papers before becoming operative? 


HE diverse interests and skills 
of the two hundred faculty mem- 
bers participating in the conference 
were evidence of the varied services 
the Consolidated University could 
render to its state. There were 
agricultural, textile, and engineering 
experts from State College; home- 
economics and education teachers 
from Woman’s College; social scien- 
tists, natural scientists, and instructors 
in the humanities from the University 
at Chapel Hill. Together they recog- 
nized and discussed the responsi- 
bilities of the University in providing 
leadership “in the conservation and 
improvement of the State’s human, 
natural, and industrial resources.” 
Nor did they lose sight of the place 
of the student in the total life of 
the University. One question after 
another concerned the most effective 
way of preparing students to assume 
their later réle as citizens of the 
state. Since the days of Mark 
Hopkins’ famous observation about 
log-sitting there has seldom been so 
great a need as there is today for 
faculties to function as teachers and 
mentors of students as well as pro- 
ductive research workers. The plain- 
tive cry of Freshmen and Sophomores 
that they meet only graduate instruc- 
tors stressed the significance of the 
teaching réle in the career of a 
university professor. 
[Continued on page 171) 


Linguistics in the Liberal-Arts 
Curriculum 


By EARL W. COUNT 


Description of a Course Given at Hamilton College 


HY study a foreign lan- 
guage? Or, for that matter, 
our native English? The 


traditional answer is ready: To 
express oneself well and to learn 
to appreciate the literature of the 
language. This twofold ideal far 
from exhausts the meaning of language 
study. Whereupon it may help the 


reader to get his bearings if I say at 
the outset that this paper is to be a 
tissue of remarks by an anthro- 
pologist, to whom language is a 


sociocultural phenomenon, and a dis- 
cussion of the American attitude 
toward language—another one. 

We start with the fact that the 
whole American liberal-arts tradition 
developed in Colonial days to fit 
the upper-class eidolon of the cul- 
tured gentleman: this tradition has 
remodeled itself, more or less, as part 
of the later American sociocultural 
evolution; so that today our country 
has a uniquely enormous proportion 
of its youthful masses enrolled in 
so-called institutions of higher learn- 
ing—far beyond the number in 
Europe. Liberal arts in America 
are shaped by this fact. 

As for language-study, sociocul- 
tural realism forces us to admit that, 
unlike Europeans, Americans do not 
begin to live amidst a welter of 


tongues as soon as they are weaned. 
Occidental culture is polyglot. The 
fortunes of geography (other factors 
too) have made it possible for a now 
huge segment of that culture— 
the United States—by exception to 
mature in a monoglot isolation. The 
American is a poor linguist because 
he has no reason to be a good one. 
To him, all speech but his own is 
exotic; when called upon to take 
the exotic plunge, he develops glosso- 
phobia. Unfortunately, it is not 
always abated by his classroom 
ordeals. 

So much for learning a foreign 
language to express oneself in it. 
As for studying French or German 
for the sake of its literature—has 
there ever been any follow-up investi- 
gation in the matter of what propor- 
tion of collegians are still reading 
that literature five, ten, or fifteen 
years later, and whether it is to them 
an increasingly fruitful experience? 
There is something anomalous about 
the college Freshman who starts his 
German ABC and winds up four 
years later in a Goethe class. (If 
this be too stark, mitigate it by 
assuming a Freshman with two or 
three years of high-school German. 
Es macht ja nichts.) Or the two- 
year rapid course in scientific German 
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for the prospective M.A. (perish the 
thought of the Ph.D.!) who sedulously 
avoids the language forever after, 
as soon as his pedagogic insurance 
policy has been signed and the 
premium paid. 

Perhaps I should hasten now to 
reassure you that this is not going 
to be a jaundiced paper. The prob- 
lem is, How can linguistics help 
in making America foreign language 
conscious? I believe that in large 
part the answer lies in making foreign- 
language teachers linguistics con- 
scious. Therefore the following theses 
are submitted: 


First, linguistics has shown that it can 
be effective in imparting, more quickly 
and surely, a working knowledge of even 
the more exotic languages. 

Second,  linguistics—especially its 
“higher” segment of metalinguistics— 
affords avenues to the “inner logic”’ of a 
language. How well can you appreciate 
a literature without an inkling of its 
inner logic? 

Third, intimately related to this— 
linguistics is an exact discipline which 
points to new systems of logic, something 
which advanced thinkers in the arts and 
sciences are today reaching for. It has a 
character that ranges it alongside philos- 
ophy (particularly logic) and mathe- 
matics; yet without being a substitute 
for these, any more than they now can 
substitute for it. 

Fourth, language is man’s most versatile 
and all-pervading cultural invention. It 
is therefore a culturological phenomenon. 

Conclusion: the science of language is 
also a liberal art. 


That these assertions have been 
made at all is due only to the acci- 
dents of culture history: it was not 
until the nineteenth century that 
linguistics took on the stature of a 
science. 


It has moved with rushing 
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yet very solid momentum in the last 
forty years. Its neglect in the college 
curriculum does not correspond to its 
intrinsic importance and its already 
utilizable possibilities. It corresponds, 
instead, to certain human _psycho- 
logical limitations. 


URING the recent war, the 
government mobilized linguists 
and anthropologists (frequently iden- 
tical individuals) to analyze exotic 
languages, systematize grammars, and 
teach these languages to a varied 
personnel. In many instances, the 
program met with notable success. 
Linguistics proved to be a_ booster 
mechanism in teaching languages. 
Decades ago, Franz Boas, the 
anthropologist, laid down the prin- 
ciple that every unknown language 
must be approached inductively and 
its phonetic and morphologic cate- 
gories determined from itself. There 
must be no aprioristic  straight- 
jacketing into the pattern of Indo- 
European. An increasing tradition 
has passed down through Sapir, 
Trager, Hoijer, Haas, Whorf, and 
others. Paradoxical though it may 
be, Indo-European may even be a 
hindrance in learning exotic idioms 
until you come actually to see it as 
but one among very many diverse 
tools of this kind for seizing actuality. 
To see how Boas’ principle has 
worked, I need only say, Go to the 
grammars that have emerged out of 
its application. But linguistics is 
more than a booster mechanism for 
learning a language. We are now 
approaching its profounder values; 
values which place it properly among 
the liberal arts and alongside mathe- 
matics and logic as an analytic 
discipline. 
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My students at Hamilton College 
are not particularly gifted in language 
study. They range from 4-boys to 
D-boys. When they first encounter 
a Turkish, a Sumerian, or a Chinook 
sentence, their reactions are normal 
American college. It is queer talk, 
all right—yet you cannot escape the 
fact that people got along very well 
that way, and built civilizations 
with it. 

Can you imagine a language with- 
out verbs? Or without nouns? I 
have fancied seeing a student’s hair 
stand on end when I have asked him 
this question. Eventually he “catches 
on” to the fact that nouns and verbs 
are not immutable categories of the 
universe. Here begins a new experi- 
ence in logic and symbolism. If you 
are a musician or a_ student of 
Riemannian or Lobachevskian geom- 
etry, you will sense what I mean. 
You cannot play Hindu music on our 
violin or guitar; you cannot play ours 
on a Hindu guitar. They are not 
strung the same way. But what you 
can play still is music. 

Linguistics definitely has passed 
over into the liberal arts when it 
discloses that other languages—Hopi, 
Aztec, Bantu, Takelma, Tibetan, Dra- 
vidic, have their several inner logics 
which handle reality in legitimate ways 
that are shut out from Indo-European. 
I have mentioned Riemann and Loba- 
chevsky purposely, for once we 
assumed that Euclid’s geometry was 
a sort of ultimate reality; now we 
realize instead that it is a_self- 


limiting idiom. Likewise, let us be- 
ware of imagining that Indo-European 
is adequate to yield us an Absolute, 
Universal logic. 

We Indo-Europeans find it con- 
venient to treat time as a sort of 
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spatial dimension. I am reminded 
of a remark made by Paul Fejés, of 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation: (para- 
phrased) the West treats time as 
a rushing mountain stream; the 
Orient treats it as a still, limpid, 
deep pool. If you probe, I am sure 
you will not find the conceptuality 
unrelated to linguistic idiom. 

Whorf tells us that Hopi grammar 
has no place for terms that make it 
possible to treat time as a sort of 
space; time simply is not space. On 
the other hand, Hopi is enormously 
rich in a form of speech Whorf calls 
“‘tensors,” which render the language 
capable of abstractions far beyond 
the capacities of our own. 


Tensors express intensities, “strengths,” 
and how they continue to vary, their 
rate-of-change; so that the broad concept 
of intensity, when considered as _neces- 
sarily always varying and/or continuing, 
includes also tendency and duration. 
Tensors convey distinctions of degree, 
rate, constancy, repetition, increase and 
decrease of intensity, immediate se- 
quence, interruption or sequence after an 
interval, ...! 


It is not that the Hopi have no idea 
that some events or conditions are 
earlier than others, or antecedent to 
them; but time is not to them 
something linear which can be seg- 
mented and treated as if made up 
of pieces. 
Whorf quotes and comments: 


In a valuable paper on “Modern 
Logic and the Task of the Natural 
Sciences,” Harold N. Lee says: “Those 
sciences whose data are subject to 
quantitative measurement have been 


'Whorf, Benjamin Lee. “The Relation of 


Habitual Thought and Behavior to Language,” 
Four Articles on Metalinguistics (Reprinted from 
Technology Review and from Language, Culture, and 

Service 
35: 


Personality). Washington, D. 
Institute, Department of State, 1950. 
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most successfully developed because we 
know so little about order systems other 
than those exemplified in mathematics. 
We can say with certainty, however, 
that there are other kinds, for the 
advance of logic in the last half century 
has clearly indicated it... . We may 
also look for many subjects of inquiry 
whose methods are not strictly scientific 
at the present time to become so when 
new order systems are available.” To 
which may be added that an important 
field for the working out of new order 
systems, akin to, yet not identical with, 
present mathematics, lies in more pene- 
trating investigation than has yet been 
made of languages remote in type from 
our own.’ 


NTICLIMACTICALLY, let me 

try to give concreteness to some 

of the preceding observations by 

reporting on what a year’s course in 

linguistics aims to do at the small 
liberal-arts college of Hamilton. 

The course is given in the Anthro- 
pology Department. This is partly 
accidental: it happens that I like the 
subject, and can teach it. None the 
less, there is a sound and _ logical 
age behind the arrangement. 

n the United States, linguists and 


anthropologists have been tradition- 
ally congenial mates: how otherwise, 
when some of our leading linguists 
and anthropologists have been one 


and the same individual? The field 
worker who has gone among the 
Indians or the Africans has taken 
down language data along with other 
culture data. And he is prepared to 
realize the very pregnant truth that 
language is man’s greatest cultural 
invention; hence that it must be 
taken as part of the culture, under- 
stood as part of the culture, and 


**Tanguage and Logic,” Four Articles on 
Metalinguistics, p. 23. 
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exploited to the utmost as a means 
of understanding that culture. A 
culture anthropologist without lin- 
guistic training is an incomplete 
anthropologist; conversely for the 
linguist. To extend the logic—if 
anthropology has any place at all in 
liberal arts, then to some extent or 
other and in some form or other, so 
has linguistics. The issue is not one 
of sound educational principle; it is 
merely one of practicability in bringing 
important cultural material before the 
student seeking a liberal education. 

At Hamilton, linguistics was intro- 
duced in 1947. It was a semester 
course given every other year. It 
has now been doubled to a year 
course every other year. The first 
semester is general introductory lin- 
guistics; the second, a study of 
Indo-European. 

The course is open to upperclass- 
men. They have already had some 
experience of social science; usually 
at least anthropology or sociology, or 
both. After an introductory orienta- 
tion, we study phonemics. The 
selectivity of English illustrates sev- 
eral principles here; but we uncover 
the far wider range of which the 
world of languages is capable. From 
phonemes to morphemes, and eventu- 
ally to analysis of simple sentence 
structure. Thesamples are drawn from 
Finno-Ugric, Semitic and Hamitic, 
Sinitic, African, Oceanian, and North 
American Indian languages as well as 
Sumerian and Hittite. The second 
semester concentrates upon Indo- 
European, because the boys’ native 
tongue is Indo-European. 

Eventually the study of linguistics 
has the opposite effect from bewilder- 
ing the student. It is interesting to 
hear the comment, early in the 
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semester, when a certain morphology 
is analyzed for its logic—‘Curious!” 
Weeks later, I have ended the session 
with “Well, what do you think of 
that for an expression?” and the 
sober answer comes back, “It makes 
sense, just like any other language.” 

For general linguistics, we possess 
several admirable textbook classics, 
which can be used advantageously 
in combination. I find no one of 


them quite satisfactory by itself, and 
all together they are far from adequate 
for studies of language samplings. 
Unfortunately, if there is such a 
thing as a good introductory text- 
still have 


book of Indo-European, I 
to see it. 

We have now added a new dimen- 
sion: that of time. The course turns 
from the static to the dynamic. 
There has been linguistic evolution. 
Also, the réle of language in history 
and culture is documented. 

The student discovers that San- 
skrit, Greek, Italic (Latin usually), 
Celtic languages, Germanic languages, 
Baltic and Slavic languages (with 
occasional appeals to others, such as 
Albanian, Armenian, Avestan, Hit- 
tite) have an astounding set of 
regularities. With some tables of 
phonetic changes or equivalents, he 
discovers that he can predict from 
one language (within modest limits, 
of course—this is but his second 
semester of work, remember) what 
another should be. He discovers 
that phonetic drifts take centuries 
to accomplish; that one and the same 
original pattern can differentiate in 
most surprising ways which yet make 
sense. He finds himself eventually 
re-discovering English—and_ having 
indeed to discard some of his grammar- 
school notions and acquire a new set. 
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To the student, as interesting as 
anything are the semantic alterations 
of the Indo-European cognates. Ina 
one-year course, we can hardly do 
more than make the student aware 
of the world-shaking movements 
which have involved Indo-Europeans 
since the early part of the second 
millennium B.c.; the existence of a 
linguistic geography that is active in 
political and socioeconomic stresses 
to this day; the historical stratifica- 
tion that built the English language. 
And the cause-and-effect relations 
between linguistic and sociocultural 
change are too problematical for the 
elementary level. 

Eventually, each student chooses 
an Indo-European language of which 
he has had no previous knowledge, 
works over its grammar, and spends 
a period lecturing to his fellow- 
students on it. Each student is 
provided with the Lord’s Prayer in 
the language of his choice (if it 
exists), which he uses as his main 
illustrative material. This, I know, 
is far from an ideal piece of text; 
but what more can you ask of one 
semester? 

The experiment has been under 
way far too short a time to make 
possible a reliable assessment of what 
this experience accomplishes; indeed, 
I hardly know how systematic data 
in the matter could be gathered. 
But of this I am comfortably certain: 
Boys who have shown no special 
linguistic aptitude find the subject- 
matter stimulating. They leave the 
course with an enlarged horizon as to 
the meaning of language. And they 
have lost some of their enculturated 
American glossophobia. For a year’s 
work, that is all I believe I have a 
right to ask, 
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S I conceive it, the problem of 
making America foreign lan- 
guage conscious has its strategy quite 
as much as its tactics. The strategy 
of language-teaching must aim at 
making America not conscious merely 
of German, French, Russian, and so 
on, but conscious of language and 
languages. It is a linguistic problem; 
at long last, language is an anthro- 
pological, a culturological, phenom- 
enon. I stand to be corrected if I 
am wrong in asserting that most 
teachers of language know very little 
about modern linguistics, care less, 
and would not dream of utilizing 
its principles pedagogically, to say 
nothing of introducing their students 
to it. Yet elementary linguistics 
was tried successfully on secondary- 
school children in Sweden a _half- 
century ago. 

The strategy consists in making 
Americans aware of language as man’s 
greatest and his all-pervading inven- 
tion. To do this, we shall have to 
enlist the aid of educational anthro- 
pologists—a species of animal hardly 
existing at all as yet. 

I believe it no more than sound 
educational sociology to insist that 
the resources of an educational arma- 
mentarium shall always exceed the 
demands immediately placed upon it. 
A college that is incapable of training 
M.A.’s probably is not producing 
top-notch B.A.’s. For the most 
effective teaching of the conventional 
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roster of foreign languages, the larger 
framework and perspective, and intel- 
ligent awareness that yet other idioms 
of thought exist, are something the 
teacher of language cannot be with- 
out. A certain basic experience of 
the language phenomenon as now 
revealed by the science of language 
has moved up from a desideratum to 
a necessity. 

In sum, language is man’s greatest 
invention. Linguistics is the applica- 
tion of scientific analysis to this 
invention. Both in achievement and 
promise, linguistics provides new 
insight into the student’s own English 
language. It facilitates the learning 
of foreign languages, even, and espe- 
cially the most exotic. Moreover, 
no culture—including our own—can 
be seized with understanding if the 
inner logic of its language vehicle is 
neglected; and here, too, linguistics 
offers its power. The college courses 
in mathematics and logic guide the 
student in the processes of thinking 
which Occidental culture has shaped; 
beside these may be ranged the more 
youthful discipline of linguistics—one 
which, nevertheless, is of a stature 
intrinsically like unto them. If these 
truths were widely known, linguistics 
would not now be required to state 
why it should be included among the 
liberal-arts offerings; the question 
properly would be, If it is not being 
included, how do you justify the 
omission? [Vol. XXV, No. 3] 


A Significant New Trend 


By CECILIA H. HENDRICKS 


A Revival of Interest in the Humanities 


NTIL about a century ago, 
| | higher education in the United 

States put its attention almost 
completely on the humanities. In 
practically every institution of higher 
learning established before 1850, the 
college was the institution, and needed 
no distinguishing identification as col- 
lege of liberal arts or of arts and 
sciences. In fact, professors still teach- 
ing can recall when, even after schools 
of law, medicine, education, and com- 
merce had been added, the president 
was still regarded in actuality, if not 
in name, the director of the college, 
though officially there was a dean. In 
American education the university is 
a fairly recent development. 

The importance of a liberal educa- 
cation in the professions of law, 
medicine, theology, and to a certain 
degree in education has always 
been recognized and accepted. Pre- 
medical, pre-law, pre-theological, and 
pre-teaching courses have retained 
the humanities in large measure. 
The reading of the catalogue require- 
ments of colleges and universities 
easily proves this statement. 

When, however, in the past seventy- 
five years professional schools devoted 
to economics and industry developed, 
both in the sciences and in manage- 
ment, when the training in skills 
came to be considered of first impor- 
tance, there was a lessening of the 


value put on the humanities. Fur- 
thermore, and perhaps more danger- 
ous, there was the growing concept 
that training in skills was the way, 
and the only way, to get into higher- 
income brackets. At this point there 
sprang to the defense of the humani- 
ties a legion of loyal believers who 
insisted that the satisfaction the 
liberally educated person got from 
the humanities was worth all the 
gold in the world, but the main 
financial disadvantage was never 
successfully argued down. 

As recently as eleven years ago, on 
January 14, 1943, the late Wendell 
Willkie made a speech at Duke 
University defending the humanities. 
Under the title of “Liberal Arts 
Education,” he said: 


People—some of them in very high 
places—have openly disparaged the liberal 
arts. You are told that they are of little 
help to a man in earning his living or in 
making a contribution to his fellow man. 
The thing to do, you are told, is to get 
trained; learn an occupation; make your- 
self proficient in some trade or pro- 
fession. ... The liberal arts ... are 
luxuries. At best you should fit them 
into your leisure time. They are mere 
decorations upon the sterner pattern of 
life which must be lived in action and by 
the application of skills. 


In this speech Mr. Willkie, who was 
one of the most successful lawyers 
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and industrial-management experts 
of his day, objected to the attitude. 
He would, I am sure, be greatly 
heartened by some events of the past 
year. These events, coming to a 
focus in 1952, indicate an amazing 
change. 

The change is the trend in modern 
business and industry to recognize 
what the older professions have 
always accepted: to wit, that a 
liberal education in the humanities 
is the best foundation upon which to 
build any professional superstructure. 
As the first evidence let me cite two 
advertisements that appeared in the 
October, 1952, issue of the Indiana 
University alumni magazine. One, 
under the head of “Here Is Our Prob- 
lem,” includes these sentences: 


We are a large, multi-plant operation, 
engaged in manufacturing, assembly, and 
sales-activities on a nation-wide basis. 
We are a young, aggressive organization 
with excellent opportunities for the right 
people. 

We need a number of hard-hitting 
young men to assume some responsible 
jobs on our staff. . . . These jobs require 
men with a mature outlook who are both 
practical and imaginative. 


Note the word imaginative, right 
out in the open in an_ industrial 
advertisement. The other advertise- 
ment wants a production engineer, 
who “should be able to deal effectively 
with top management personnel in 
presenting requirements and recom- 
mendations.” Not quite so specific, 
perhaps, as the preceding, but still 
pretty obvious. 

Of even greater significance during 
1952 was the admission by graduate 
divisions of schools of business that 
for entrance to their graduate work 
an A.B. in arts and sciences was 
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preferred to a B.S. from their own 
schools. This attitude does not in 
any way disparage or lessen the 
importance of a B.S. degree in busi- 
ness. It does recognize that there 
is a difference between the develop- 
ment of skills and the ability to deal 
with ideas. In graduate work a stu- 
dent must have a different approach, 
and perhaps even a different kind of 
mind, from that required for suc- 
cessful undergraduate work. His con- 
cern is not with learning new facts, 
but with the relation of ideas, even 
the pursuit of as yet nonexistent 
ideas, commonly known as research. 


HE most outstanding evidence 

during 1952, however, of the 
increasing acceptance of the truth 
that a liberal education underlies all 
professions came from an institute 
put on at Amherst, Massachusetts, 
in June, by the College English 
Association, a national organization 
of college teachers of English, at the 
request of representatives of American 
industry. 

I will not here trace the steps by 
which the liaison was developed. 
Suffice it to say that on June 12 and 
13 a conference was held with the 
stated objective of examining the 
relation of the humanities to our 
industrial civilization and of strength- 
ening the connections between indus- 
try and colleges in career possibilities 
for graduates in the humanities, 
especially in English. The program 
listed for discussion such topics as 
Cultural and Career Dividends from 
the Humanities—‘‘English as Com- 
munications Tool for the Future 
Executive,” “English Studies as Per- 
sonal and Social Resource for the 
Future Executive,” and “Liaison 
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between English Departments and 
the Executive World.” The main 
speech at a dinner meeting was given 
by A. M. Sullivan, advertising man- 
ager of Dun and Bradstreet, on 
“Words—Precision Tools.” College 
people did not do the talking—indus- 
try and management did most of it. 

As the result of the June meeting 
another conference was held on Sep- 
tember 8 in New York by persons 
from interested industrial organiza- 
tions, representative college admin- 
istrative officers, and members of 
the College English Association. The 
purpose was to set up permanent 
liaison committees between college 
English departments and the execu- 
tive circles of business, industry, 
government, and the armed forces, to 
consider specifically what courses 
in the humanities should be set for 
future executives to study. It is 
interesting to note that the main 
planning for the September meeting 
was done by three business executives 
from the American Management 
Association, the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, and the American Inter- 
national Underwriters. 

As a result of the September 
meeting, national and regional joint 
committees on liaison are now formed, 
and local and regional liaison pro- 
grams are being prepared in 
Texas, Georgia, California, New York 
City, Michigan, and Massachusetts. 


SHALL not give the opinions of 

English departments on the liaison, 
for they might with some justification 
be deemed prejudiced. But I shall 
cite a few of the sheaf of statements 
from high business officials as the best 
evidence of the new concept of the 
value of the humanities in fields other 
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than those formerly associated with 
a liberal course: 


“American business management is 
becoming more and more aware of the 
value for executives of a broad education 
in the humanities. . . . Today’s execu- 
tive must have qualities of imagination 
to keep pace with the dynamic forces 
from many directions impinging on the 
business world; he must have a sense of 
the responsibility which American indus- 
trial power incurs. It is... prudent 
to prepare him for such demands by 
including in his education the greatest 
examples we have of the operation of the 
disciplined imagination, and the actual 
embodiment of moral values, in the 
works of poets, philosophers, and artists. 
... The type of executives necessary 
to achieve success must be as_ well 
educated in the central cultural and 
moral values of our society as they are 
well trained in the basic techniques of 
production and distribution.””! 


“From chief executive to office boy 
there is impatience with a poor talker 
or a badly written report. We hire 
young engineers and put them to work 
on the assumption that they will become 
leaders in the organization and will 
contribute creative ideas in the business. 
Yet too frequently they fail to get 
anywhere. My observation leads me to 
believe this is largely because they 
cannot speak or write well, and lack the 
ease and culture that come from a 
knowledge of the humanities.” 


“A broad and liberal culture and even 
a touch of classical work has its value 
professionally. . . . On reaching a certain 
stage in his professional career, other 
things being equal, that man who can 
best meet intelligent and cultured men 
on their own level secures the highest 
and best professional practice.’”* 


1Frederick E. Pamp, Jr., division manager of 
the American Management Association. 

2L. W. W. Morrow, of the Corning Glass Works. 

3L. K. Sillcox, first vice-chairman of the Board, 
New York Air Brake Company. 
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Dennis O’Hara, of the Indiana 
State Planning Board, puts the same 
idea neatly: 


The engineering graduate should have 
a basic knowledge of literature that will 
enable him to meet members of other 
professions on a cultural level, not as a 
transplanted stevedore. 


Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., president 
of the Steuben Glass Company, sets 
this level for the work of the executive: 


The executive does not deal with 
physical matter. He deals exclusively 
with ideas and with men. In his work 
he is not a scientist. He is a skilled 
and practical humanist. 

The only tool the executive uses is 
language ... for the conveyance of 
ideas and for the understanding and 
persuasion of other men. . . . Ideas are 
valueless if they cannot be conveyed. 
The executive must know how to convey 
ideas succinctly, and with absolute clarity, 
for the slightest obscurity in his directives 
will result in confusion. 


On the necessity for clear expression 
dozens of statements could be given. 
I shall list only two. One comes from 
Ralph Starr Butler, vice-president of 
General Foods Corporation (retired): 


Of all the subjects that are studied 

from the first grade through to the end 
of an academic course, English is the 
most practical. Skill in the use of 
English is almost the only skill that can 
be acquired in such a course, and that 
has a definite bread-and-butter value in 
after life. No other kind of skill acquired 
in school makes a more important con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem 
of making a living. 
And finally, one from H. Coith, 
who in his recent book, So You Want 
to Be a Chemist, says that “to the 
industrial chemist the ability to write 
a good report is more important than 
calculus.’ 
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The discussions at the two confer- 
ences brought out three conclusions: 
First, what employers are seeking 
most earnestly in young people is 
maturity of character and judgment. 
Second, employers recognize that 
liberal studies provide the greatest 
discipline in achieving this desirable 
result. Third, the acquiring of special 
skills and techniques during the under- 
graduate years is easier than develop- 
ing stability and maturity. 

In the report of the September 
meeting in the October, 1952, issue of 
The CEA Critic, the official publica- 
tion of the College English Associa- 
tion, there were comments on this 
insistence by industrial spokesmen on 
the value of the humanities in develop- 
ing maturity. Carl LeFevre, chair- 
man of the Department of English 
and Communication of Pace College, 
gave the following summary: 


An unexpected and striking issue of 
the Institute . . . was the tendency to 
restore our ancient faith in the humanistic 
and ethical values of the study of liter- 
ature. Dimly at first, but more clearly as 
the meetings succeeded one another, the 
faith was reasserted, as often by personnel 
people as by teachers, that human char- 
acter and personality can be cultivated 
through the study of iiterature.‘ 


The official report of the meeting in 
The CEA Critic emphasized the 
responsibility of teachers of humani- 
ties to meet the new demand: 


Most of those who spoke from the point 
of view of executive management urged 
the professors to remain true to their 
traditional aspirations and disciplines as 
teachers of the humanities and the liberal 
arts. Admitting the need of stress 
on sheer skill in the techniques of 
verbal communication, and of creative 
[Continued on page 172) 
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Senior Courses in General 
Education 


By W. HUGH STICKLER 


A Spot Check Made in the Spring of 1953 


RAGMENTATION and over- 

specialization still characterize 

the undergraduate curriculum 
in the typical American college and 
university. As countermeasures to 
these weaknesses educators committed 
to general education have long thought 
that broad-area courses were needed, 
especially senior integrative courses 
that would serve as capstones for 
the entire undergraduate experience. 
Although such senior courses are, at 
least in theory, admittedly desirable, 
they present numerous and compli- 


cated problems to the institutions 
which would offer them. Despite 
difficulties, however, a_ significant 
number of such courses have been 


offered. It is the purpose of this 
study to examine representative senior 
courses in general education in selected 
colleges and universities, to present 
the purposes, attendant problems, 
and results of these courses, and to 
point out dangers which may be 
encountered when such courses are 
established prematurely. 

Four criteria were applied in select- 
ing courses for consideration. Failure 
of a course to meet any one of the 
criteria served to eliminate it auto- 
matically. These standards of selec- 
tion were: First, the course must be 
offered at the senior level. The 
application of this criterion made it 


necessary to eliminate from con- 
sideration all offerings of junior col- 
leges and such two-year programs of 
general education as those offered at 
Boston University, the University of 
Chicago, Michigan State College, the 
University of Florida, and the General 
College at the University of Minne- 
sota. Second, the course must draw 
upon materials from two or more 
(usually several) fields of subject- 
matter. The application of this 
criterion eliminated from considera- 
tion such advanced general-education 
courses as Harvard’s Organic Evolu- 
tion, Art in Man’s Environment, and 
Economics for the Citizen. Third, 
the course must be designed to 
further integration, interpretation, 
and awareness of interrelationships. 
In general, it may be considered the 
synthesis of all undergraduate work. 
Fourth, the course must emphasize 
human values and the development 
of a personal philosophy of life. This 
criterion does not imply that the 
course should be a means of indoc- 
trination. Rather it should be a 
climax in the educative process. De- 
spite the discovery that there is no 
single answer to some of mankind’s 
most persistent problems, one’s sense 
of values and his philosophy of life can 
still be tremendously important. 
Through application of these criteria 
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the following courses! were selected 
for further study: 


Institution 


Allegheny College 


Brandeis University 
(Bridgewater) State 
Teachers College 
Contemporary Affairs 
Bucknell University University Course 
Colgate University The American Idea in the 


Modern World 
College of the Ozarks Great Issues 
Colorado State College 
of Education Philosophy of Education 
Cornell College (lowa)...Senior Colloquium: the 
Crisis in Human Values 
Great Issues 
Basic Philosophic and 
Religious Ideas 
Great Issues* 


Title of Course 
Senior Seminar in Gen- 
eral Education 
Contemporary Living 


Dartmouth College 
Denison University 


Drake University 
Eastern Kentucky State 
Lh Ideological Foundations 
of Western Civilization 
Great Issues 
Basic Religious and Phil- 
osophic Thought: a 
Record of Human 
Points of View 
The Impact of Science on 
Modern Lifet 
Ancient and Modern 
Problems: Man and 
the Community 
Howard College Applied Philosophy 
Kent State University....Problems of the Atomic 
€ 
American Civilization: a 


Knox College 
Seminar on the Midwest 
Mary Baldwin College. . .Problems in the Philos- 
ophy of Life 
Northwestern University.Contemporary Thought* 
Oberlin College The Humanistic Tradi- 


Otterbein College 
Pennsylvania College 


for Women Philosophy of Life 
Reed College............ Senior Symposium 
Saint Louis University. . .Survey of 
Sampson Colleget A Seminar in Human 


Values 
Sarah Lawrence College. Studies in Reality and 
Values 
State University of lowa..a. Campus Course* 
4. Great Issues* 
Capitalism and Democ- 
racy in Crisis 
Texas A and M College. ..Great Issues* 
Tulane University American Civilization 
University of Colorado. . .Senior Colloquium 


'No claim is made to having exhausted the 
search for courses such as are here considered. 
Another list equally representative and as long, or 
longer, might be compiled. It is believed, however, 
that the better-known courses in the field have been 
identified. 


Fisk University 
Guilford College 


Harvard University 


Heidelberg College 


tion 
Philosophy and Program 
for Atter-College Living 


Stetson University 
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Institution Title of Course 
University of Denver Great Issues 
University of Georgia... .Great Thinkers 
University of Louisville...a. Great Social Thinkers 
4. Principles of Cultural 
History 
c. History and Philos- 
ophy of Science 
University of Minnesota§.a. Science of Civilization 
4. Design for America 
University of New 


Hampshire Senior Synthesis Course: 


American Civilization 
in Transition 
University of Texas Great Issues 
University of Wisconsin. .Contemporary Trends 
Wayne University History, Philosophy, and 
Social Importance of 
Science 
Wisconsin State College. .Great Issues 


*Course discontinued. A number of senior inte- 
grative courses that have been discontinued are 
included in this list. They will be discussed later. 

flIllustrative of Harvard’s advanced courses in 
general education which might meet the criteria of 
this study. 

tNow closed. 

§College of Science, Literature, and the Arts. 


TTYESCRIPTIONS of certain of 

these courses will illustrate their 
character and the manner in which 
they operate to improve integration, 
interpretation, and awareness of inter- 
relationships. Since the Great Issues 
course at Dartmouth is one of the 
best known, it will be described in 
some detail. A number of other 
courses will be touched upon. 

Great Issues at Dartmouth is a two- 
semester course required of Seniors 
in order to provide a common intel- 
lectual experience for all students 
during their last year in college. The 
course was begun in the fall of 1947 
after more than a year of faculty 
planning and committee work. For 
the first three years it was supported 
by $75,000 given for the purpose by 
the Carnegie Corporation. Since the 
fall of 1950, however, the course has 
been carried in the regular budget of 
the college. 

President Dickey has given the 
course active support since its incep- 
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tion. He was, in fact, its first 

director. He has since maintained 

an active interest and has participated 
in the course from time to time as it 
has evolved through the years. 

The objectives of the course are 
three: 

To provide a common intellectual experi- 
ence for all members of the senior class 
in order to stimulate out-of-class dis- 
cussion on intellectual topics and the 
self-education that invariably goes 
with it. 

To stimulate in the student a sense of 
public-mindedness and make him aware 
of the critical and unsolved issues 
facing our generation. 

To serve as a_ bridge between the 
organized academic training a student 
gets in his four years of college and 
the adult world in which he will, as a 
citizen, apply that training. 

The course meets three times a 
week. On Thursday morning a Dart- 
mouth faculty member introduces a 
new topic, a “great issue.” The 
following Monday evening an outside 
lecturer of national prominence speaks 
on the same topic. The speaker then 
stays over for a question-and-answer 
period on Tuesday morning. 

Monday evening speakers are drawn 
from the top ranks of politicians, 
scholars, journalists, industrialists, 
labor leaders, scientists, college presi- 
dents, writers, and men of similar 
note. In recent years the list has 
included J. B. Conant, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Erwin Canham, Robert Frost, 
Archibald MacLeish, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Dean Acheson, Hugh Bennett, 
T. V. Smith, Beardsley Ruml, Robert 
S. Lynd, Sidney Hook, and Richard 
M. Nixon. 

Since the course began, an effort 
has been made to deal with great 
issues, not current events. For the 
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purposes of the course a “great 
issue” is defined as one that has 
“an historical depth, a moral sig- 
nificance and meaning for the present, 
and a projection into the future.”? 
Among the “great issues” discussed 


have been: 


Is the Press Free and 
Responsible? 

Mass Media in a Free 
Society 

What Labor Wants and 
Why 

What Management 
Wants and Why 

Communism and 
Democracy 

Civil Rights in America 

Academic Freedom 

Is Peace with Russia 
Possible? 


Modern Civilization and 
Modern Art 

Faith and Dilemma of 
the Educated Man 

Too Much Science? 

Some Immediate Prob- 
lems in Atomic Energy 

On Understanding 
Science 

The United Nations 

The Revolution in the 


Arts 
Religion in the Modern 


orld 


Faith in a Scientific Age 

Daily, throughout the year, each 
student is required to read either the 
New York Times or the New York 
Herald Tribune. This is the major 
assignment of the course. Additional 
reading assignments in books and 
periodicals are made from time to 
time. A Public Affairs Laboratory 
has been set up to meet the library 
needs of the course. 

Two or three special projects are 
required each year. Comparative 
studies of newspapers may be made, 
the tactics of significant pressure 
groups may be analyzed, or other 
similar studies carried on. In 1952-53 
each student was required to keep a 
journal, not to summarize the lectures 
but to react to the speaker and his 
point of view. The journal proved 
to be a worth-while project and 
its use will probably be continued. 
Examinations usually combine essay 
questions with objective-type ques- 
tions that can be scored by machine. 


*From an address by Arthur E. Jensen entitled: 
“The Great Issues Course at Dartmouth College.” 
Delivered at the Continuing Conference on General 
Education and the Social Sciences, Chicago, 
November 3, 1950. 
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The course is administered by a 
steering committee with rotating 
membership drawn from all three 
divisions of the faculty: social science, 
natural science, and humanities. One 
member of the committee acts as 
full-time director for a one-year term. 
He is assisted by one or two full-time 
instructors and a full-time secretary. 

The Dartmouth Committee on 
Educational Policy of 1952-53 evalu- 


ated the course after five years of 


operation and commended its excel- 
lent record. In the general conclu- 
sions this statement is to be found: 

The Committee on Educational Policy 
is convinced that the objectives of the 
Great Issues course are commendably 
valid, that the means applied for their 
attainment are well chosen, and... 
that these objectives are being success- 
fully achieved. 

Based upon the clear evidence that the 
Great Issues course has left an indelible 
and a salutary effect upon those who 
have taken it, that it has added an 
outstandingly distinctive and valuable 
element to the curriculum, and that 
it has attracted the favorable attention 
of the American educational world, the 
conclusion of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Policy is that it should no longer 
be regarded as an educational experiment 
but that it should be continued as a 
permanent fixture in the curriculum.’ 

The influence of the Great Issues 
course extends far beyond the Dart- 
mouth campus. The course has been 
visited by representatives of dozens 
of institutions. Inquiries from scores 
of others have been answered. Stimu- 
lated by the Dartmouth experiment, 
a number of other institutions have 
put similar, or modified, courses into 


8Poole, James P. ‘The First Five Years: an 
Appraisal of ‘Great Issues,’’’ Dartmouth Alumni 
Magazine, XLV (February, 1953), p. 23. 
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their curriculums. Among these insti- 
tutions are the College of the Ozarks, 
Drake, Fisk, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, the University 
of Texas, and Wisconsin State Col- 
lege. Many other institutions have 
doubtless been favorably influenced 
by the Dartmouth experiment with- 
out adopting the exact course title. 


COURSE also entitled Great 

Issues is offered at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. It was instituted 
by Ben M. Cherrington in 1946, a 
year before the Dartmouth course of 
the same title was introduced. The 
Denver course is a one-quarter course 
designed for Seniors and graduate 
students majoring in the social sci- 
ences and related fields. Like the 
Dartmouth course, it uses outside 
guest speakers and deals with per- 
sistent problems of society; its scope, 
however, is more limited. 

At Brandeis University a course is 
offered which differs somewhat from 
the Dartmouth Great Issues course. 
Entitled Contemporary Living, it is 
a full-year course required of ail 
Seniors. As in the Dartmouth course, 
major use is made of outstanding 
personalities. According to the cata- 
logue description, the course is 


. intended to help Seniors apply 
what they have learned in their courses 
to the problems of value and action after 
college. The students meet informally 
with a small number of representative 
men and women who embody in their 
lives and careers a fusion of a working 
philosophy with an effective and pro- 
ductive life. They carry the discussion 
further with panels of faculty representa- 
tives from every school of the University. 


The curriculum at Brandeis Univer- 
sity centers about the guest lecturers. 
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The speakers themselves constitute 
the topics. That is, we do not think of 
this as another course in great issues. 
It is, rather, a course on the conduct of 
life. Accordingly, the speakers discuss 
themselves. That is, their function is to 
present their own intellectual auto- 
biographies, stressing the crises and the 
turning points in their lives in terms of 
their respective systems of values.‘ 


At Bucknell University the senior 
integrative course is known simply 
as the University Course. It aims at 
“a theoretic fundamental understand- 
ing of the fields of knowledge, of the 
individual and society, and of their 
functional, integrative relationships.’ 
The work is organized about topics: 


Science and its impact on modern life 
Historical process and perspective 
The humanities—literature and art 
Philosophy and religion as pre-eminent fields of 
integration 
On the subject of integration, a 
Bucknell University bulletin which 


describes the University Course 


includes the following statement: 


Integration is considered as a multifold 
matter: interrelating departmental sub- 
ject matter and procedures into areas 
of common principle and conception, 
interrelating values and facts, inter- 
relating theories and practice. Likewise, 
integration is envisaged as the com- 
plementing of science, philosophy, and 
art by each other, and as the need of all 
three for adequate living. The prime 
objective of the course is, therefore, to 
point the student toward the achievement 
of unity, balance, and wholeness of 
perspective.® 

Colgate uses a somewhat different 
approach. The required senior course 


‘From a letter to the author written by Leonard 
W. Levy, administrative assistant for Contemporary 
Living, dated February 2, 1953. 

‘Warren, W. Preston. “Concepts as_ Inte- 
grators,” Bucknell University Studies, 111 (March, 

The University Course,” Bucknell University 
Bulletin, September, 1948. 
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is known as The American Idea in the 
Modern World. In the introduction 
to the syllabus for the course the 
following statement appears: 


The purpose of the course is mot to 
present the [basic ideological] conflict in a 
digested form. Neither is it to present 
simple or “pat” solutions to problems 
which the ideological conflict poses. 
Rather, the course will pose problems 
and provide you with the documentary 
tools with which you may fashion your 
own conception of “the American idea” 
and of the ideological struggle. It will 
likewise make available to you a forum 
in which you may analyze, criticize, and 
discuss with your peers and with faculty 
guidance the basic tenets of the American 
credo. 

There is no intent to make this a series 
of propaganda lectures in “ Americanism.” 
The expectation is, however, that pre- 
conceived notions and a priori conclusions 
will be subjected to thorough and honest 
examination by the students in free class- 
room discussion and that each student 
will then formulate his own conception of 
American democracy.’ 


Cornell College in Iowa seems to 
be finding considerable satisfaction 
in its Senior Colloquium: the Crises 
in Human Values. Each year six or 
seven faculty members co-operate in 
the project. The rationale for the 
course includes: 


The desirability of giving the students 
in their senior year an integrating 
intellectual experience. 

The need of making clear that there are 
many problems which present them- 
selves in all areas of human experience, 
not solely in one of the divisional areas. 

The desirability of bringing into contact 
with each other intellectually students 
who have been separately working in 
their respective fields of concentration. 
7Colgate University. “Senior Core Course 


Syllabus—Core 13: The American Idea in the 
Modern World.” 
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Exploration of the possibilities of more 
informal and free procedures than are 
customarily followed in typical class- 
room operations.® 


For its integrative course, The 
Humanistic Tradition, Oberlin lists a 
twofold purpose: 


To afford college students, during their 
junior and senior years, opportunity 
and incentive for broadening their 
perspective and their comprehension 
of the multiple and divergent inter- 
pretations and values which human 
beings, across the centuries, have 
assigned their attitudes, their ideas, 
and their actions. 

To afford college students opportunity 
and incentive for alerting and exer- 
cising their faculties of choice, their 
powers of informed discrimination and 
judgment, in accepting or rejecting 
attitudes, ideas, and actions which will 
make up their own lives and which 
may give constructive meaning and 
value to the life of their society. 


The course has four characteristics: 
It is integrative; it is evaluative; it 
is part of an educative process, not 
of a process of indoctrination; and 
it centers around a contextualistic 
organization of human experience.* 

As a climax to its general-education 
program, Pennsylvania College for 

omen requires all of its Seniors to 
take Philosophy of Life, a three-hour 
course, throughout the year. “The 
objective of the course is to provide 
the student with an understanding of 
the world of values and with an 
opportunity to engage in significant 
philosophical and religious thinking 
and discussion.” At the end of the 

8Mimeographed material describing the Senior 
Colloquium at Cornell College. 

*Mimeographed material describing The Human- 
istic Tradition course at Oberlin College. 

10 Educating for Tomorrow,” Bulletin of 
Pennsylvania College for Women, September, 
1946, Pp. 
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year each student writes a paper, My 

Philosophy of Life at Present. 

The Senior Symposium at Reed 
College is an experimental course 
which deals with basic conflicts in 
contemporary social and_ personal 
philosophy. Its distinctiveness lies 
in its combination of the following 
features: 

It is a senior course in general or liberal 
education. 

The exchange of ideas and common 
consideration of individual and social 
values are vital for the faculty of the 
modern college as well as for the 
students. 

The subject-matter of the course con- 
cerns social and individual problems 
that call imperatively for responsible 
intelligence in their solution. 

The reading materials are the writings 
of men of the modern age. 

The method of instruction is group 
discussion." 


The University of Georgia is offer- 
ing a senior, non-credit course called 
Great Thinkers which is open also 
to townspeople and other visitors. 
According to a letter from Dean 
Martin, of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, the course “‘is meeting with 
great success. We have been amazed 
at the attendance. We believe it 
is one of the best things we have 
undertaken yet.” 

The College of Arts and Sciences at 
the University of Louisville is organ- 
ized into three major divisions: social 
sciences, natural sciences, and humani- 
ties. All students in this college 
take a foundational program of gen- 
eral education during the freshman 
and sophomore years, major in some 
specialty in the usual manner, then 
as Seniors come together again to 


'!Mimeographed material describing the Reed 
College Senior Symposium. 
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take an integrative course which 
differs in each of the three major 
divisions of the College. The required 
senior course in the social sciences is 
called Great Social Thinkers, that in 
the natural sciences History and 
Philosophy of Science, and that in 
humanities Principles of Cultural 
History. The courses were instituted 
in the early thirties. After two 
decades they still seem to be making 
effective contributions to the general 
education of the Seniors at the 
University of Louisville. 

The University of New Hampshire 

has introduced its Senior Synthesis 
Course: American Civilization in 
Transition to meet, in the words of 
Dean Blewett, 
... a need [felt by] many, especially 
Seniors, for a chance to stand, if only 
briefly, within the temple of philosophic 
thought, perhaps to integrate the scat- 
tered impressions of their four years of 
separate courses, perhaps to glimpse the 
outlines of a personal philosophy of life 
which each might appropriate and adapt 
to himself. 

Everyone concerned seems to be enthu- 
siastic about the experiment. Faculty 
members have been eager to participate; 
indeed many of them attend meetings of 
the course when there is no need for their 
being there. The pitch of student enthu- 
siasm continues to rise. . . . Unless stu- 
dent attitudes, the environment, or world 
conditions change tremendously in the 
immediate future, the Senior Synthesis 
Course at New Hampshire will continue 
to be an effective aid in helping our 
students better to achieve the objectives 
of the College of Liberal Arts.” 


12From an address by Edward Y. Blewett, dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, University of New Hamp- 
shire, before the Division of Arts and Sciences of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, in Washington, D. C., November 11, 1952. 
The address was entitled ‘““The New Hampshire 
Senior Synthesis Course.” 
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HE Great Issues course at Dart- 

mouth has been described in con- 
siderable detail. Integrative courses 
in eleven other institutions have been 
considered less fully. Within the 
diversity of educational patterns there 
is a dominant unity of purpose—a 
common resolve that the undergradu- 
ate experiences of the Senior shall 
be more meaningfully integrated and 
that he shall be better prepared to 
accept the adult responsibilities of 
after-college life which lie immedi- 
ately ahead. In spite of the variety 
of approaches, these senior courses 
in all of these colleges and universi- 
ties seem to be making substantial 
progress. They constitute the posi- 
tive side of the situation regarding 
senior courses in general education. 

Unfortunately there is also a nega- 
tive side. Drake University and 
Texas A and M_ launched great- 
issues courses only to have them fail. 
The Campus Course, famous at the 
State University of Iowa in the 
twenties and thirties under the leader- 
ship of Benjamin Shambaugh, was 
discontinued in the middle forties. 
The Great Issues course at Iowa 
lasted but a single year. One of the 
most famous of all integrative courses, 
Contemporary Thought at North- 
western University, was discontinued 
a few years ago. 

Of the integrative senior courses 
that have been discontinued, the 
one at Northwestern, Contemporary 
Thought, is deserving of further 
consideration. For twenty years it 
flourished under the wise leadership 
of Baker Brownell. Through all the 
years it was offered, the purposes of 
the course remained the same: to 
integrate the materials of the stu- 
dent’s college work, to acquaint the 


~ 
|| 
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student somewhat with the frontier 
problems of modern interest, and to 
help him find an adequate relation- 
ship with the world in a modern 
Weltanschauung.® 

The public was invited to partici- 
pate in the course, and the audiences 
for noted guest lecturers frequently 
numbered fifteen hundred to two 
thousand. Student and public sup- 
port was enthusiastic. Nevertheless, 
after twenty years Mr. Brownell 
elected to discontinue it. Two factors 
seem to have been instrumental in 
his decision: 
. . « | was not able to build up men who 
could take over in my place. I had 
several opportunities to hire excellent 
young men who were interested in 
carrying on the work, but I was unable 
to [do so] because of administrative diffi- 
culties, objections, and lack of budget.“ 

Courses de novo in integration face the 
resistance of those faculty members who 
resent intrusion into their sacred groves. 


They see the ark defiled at the hands of 


the unannointed. They strike in priestly 
rage at those who do not recognize the 
rituals of approach and procedure. “Are 
not these men,” they ask, “outsiders, 
untrained in the specialties of the field 
and beyond departmental control?) Why 
should they not be smitten down when 
the academic order of precedence and 
departments is threatened by them?” 
This was the cause in part of the defeat 
of the experiment by Meiklejohn at Wis- 
consin, of the endless sabotage of the 
course in Contemporary Thought at 
Northwestern, of the deadly attack on 
the Campus Course at Iowa, .. 


Mr. Brownell’s comments should 
give us pause. They bring into sharp 
focus the two conditions necessary 


Brownell, Baker. 
munity. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
p. 184. 

“From a letter to the author from Baker 
Brownell, dated May 21, 1952. 

Brownell, op. cit., p. 179. 
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for the launching and continuance of a 
senior integrative course: First, ade- 
quate and enthusiastic leadership is 
indispensable. It usually will come 
from a broadly trained individual or 
from a_ steering committee. For 
competent leadership in this kind 
of work there is no substitute. Sec- 
ond, firm administrative support 
from the president and deans is 
essential to the success of such 
a course. These officers must be 
unequivocal in their basic commit- 
ments, for strong administrative sup- 
port is a sine qua non for the success 
of any program of this type. The 
college or university which lacks 
either of these conditions should 
never attempt a senior integrative 
course such as we have been con- 
sidering in this paper. 

In spite of conspicuous failures 
which mark the way, more senior 
integrative courses are in operation 
today than ever before. Many other 
colleges and universities have such 
programs in the blueprint stage or 
are giving serious consideration to 
the launching of such programs. 
During the period of this study the 
author again and again received com- 
ments such as this: “Although we do 
not have such a course at present 
we are greatly interested in such a 
project and are, in fact, giving 
serious consideration to establishing 
a similar course. Please let us know 
what you find in your study.” 

Today college curriculums are more 
fragmented than ever before. For 
that reason the idea of general 
integrative education engages the 
minds of leading educators through- 
out the nation. The lack of integra- 
tion in the culture of the colleges and 
universities is so deep-seated that 

[Continued on page 171| 


Student Evaluation of College 
Teaching 


By ERNEST VAN KEUREN anp BENJAMIN LEASE 


A New Approach 


HE American Council on Edu- 

cation has a section devoted 

to developing effective college 
teachers. Many other professional 
organizations and many individual 
schools are also striving toward this 
goal; some are trying to develop a 
better program of training for prospec- 
tive teachers, others to increase the 
effectiveness of the staff members 
they now have. Improvement in col- 


lege teaching would therefore appear 
to be a major educational problem. 


Fundamental to the solution of this 
problem is the matter of professional 
advancement. So long as higher rank 
and higher salary depend mainly 
upon research, the prudent faculty 
member will give his major attention 
to investigation and writing. If better 
teaching is to be expected, promo- 
tions must follow upon improved class- 
room effectiveness. 

But an administrative officer who 
wishes to encourage and advance 
good teachers must find out who 
they are. There are a number of 
ways to do so, none of them very 
satisfactory. Furthermore, faculty 
members are prone to object to any 
sort of appraisal. They would do 
well to bear in mind that they 
cannot escape such appraisal, that 
willy-nilly their work will be rated; 


they should also remember that self- 
interest demands that this rating be 
based on accurate data. 

One method of appraisal—now 
increasingly used—is the survey of 
student opinion. ‘Teachers should 
never be judged solely by what 
students think of them; but since 
students are the ultimate consumers 
of education, their views must be 
accorded some weight. Making a 
survey whose results are trustworthy 
is, however, a difficult matter. 

If student ‘comment is voluntary, 
the views expressed will tend to be 
the views of grumblers, idolators, or 
sycophants; there will be no adequate 
sampling. Ifa questionnaire is broad- 
cast through whole classes, responses 
must be either anonymous or signed. 
Signed responses tend to reflect 
intimidation or favor-currying. Un- 
signed ones tend to be based upon 
very casual judgment; for if the 
student has nothing to gain, he has 
no direct motive for doing the job 
well. Finally, those who study the 
questionnaires and report on them 
have no way of discriminating between 
the wise and foolish student judges. 

Objective questionnaires have also 
to be boiled down to a set of statistics, 
in which a faculty member emerges as 
a percentage, “the coefficient of the 
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correlation of multiple determinants 
in a non-subjective procedure for 
evaluating pedagogical competency 
and/or incompetency.” And the ques- 
tions asked, if they are to elicit 
answers reducible to statistics, are 
likely to be leading questions eliciting 
answers reflecting the point of view 
of the questioner rather than that of 
the student. 

Perhaps we do not know precisely 
what a good teacher is, but one may 
hazard the opinion that he is not a 
percentage or a coefficient of any- 
thing. He is a human being and 
should be judged by humanistic 
standards. It may well be that one 
predominant virtue will more than 
counterbalance twenty small vices; 
yet its possessor would show up on 
the score board as a five-per center. 
One wonders how the great teachers of 
all time, from Socrates to George L. 
Kittredge, would rate on many of 
the objective questionnaires prevalent 


today. 


HE present authors have experi- 

mented briefly with a new method 
for both surveying and evaluating stu- 
dent opinion. The procedure involves 
the collaboration of two teachers in 
the same department, each appraising 
the material collected from his col- 
league’s class. This material is not 
a questionnaire; it is an essay. The 
student is given a statement of the 
objectives of the course; and in the 
light of these, he answers two ques- 
tions: What is he getting out of 
the course? and How could the con- 
duct of the course be improved? 

If one is to get students to take 
the matter seriously, there must be 
motivation; the motive is provided 
by requiring the essay as a regular 
assignment, equivalent to a week’s 
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work. In order to get candid re- 
sponses, the students are assured 
that their teacher will never see their 
papers, that the marking will be done 
by a colleague familiar with the 
course. The mark, of course, is 
recorded and affects the student’s 
standing. On the assigned date, the 
papers are collected by this col- 
league, and they remain permanently 
in his possession. 

The students are also told that at 
the end of the term, after all marks 
are recorded, their teacher will 
receive a summary of student opin- 
ion. In drawing up this summary, 
the colleague-reader can give special 
weight to the opinion of students 
who are best qualified to make sound 
judgments. To determine who these 
are, he can take into account the 
students’ marks in this and similar 
courses, their point-average for all 
college work, even their success in 
extra-curricular activities. And, of 
course, the essays themselves reveal 
a great deal about the ability of 
the students to make an intelligent 
appraisal of a teacher. 

“In evaluating the course and the 
teacher my first step is to evaluate 
myself.” The student who began 
his essay with these words was making 
explicit that which was implicit in all 
the reports: self-evaluation and self- 
revelation. It was this dimension 
that gave the readers of these reports 
an opportunity—notably absent in 
“objective” questionnaires—to inter- 
pret them in an objective manner. 

The value of requiring students to 
select and organize their comments 
was revealed rather vividly in sev- 
eral papers. One student wrote: “I 
believe that many so-called ‘gripes’ 
which may be heard from the stu- 
dents will be less frequent when these 
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serious course analyses are accumu- 

lated.”” A classmate confirmed this 

belief by telling how his own “gripes” 

became fewer as he undertook a 

serious evaluation: 

Upon being given the assignment to 
write a criticism on the course and the 
conduct of the class, I was at first ready 
to revolutionize English literature courses. 
But after much thought along these lines, 
I came to the conclusion that this could 
not be done. How else can a literature 
course be taught? 

As they wrestled with this problem, 
the students did make some very 
specific recommendations. Often they 
disagreed. For instance, some pro- 
tested against oral reports by students 
to the class on the ground that the 
instructor was more worth listening 
to; others accepted them as providing 
good experience in facing an audience. 
Other topics stressed were: 

The advantage of going over written tests in 
class so as to prevent the repetition of 
errors 

The merit of discussing a literary work as a 
whole rather than section by section 

The stimulating effect of rapid-fire and 
enthusiastic discussion by the teacher 

The danger of emasculating discussion if the 
teacher does not deal tactfully with stu- 
dents who disagree with him 

The educational gain through tests that are 
thought-provoking and give practice in 
organizing materials 
Older teachers will recognize the 

problem confronting one who has 
conducted classes in the same subject 
so many times that his very reflexes 
can take over the discussion. He 
unconsciously compliments a class by 
assuming that they know almost as 
much as he. One student penetrated 
to the heart of this problem: 


One basic question involved is how can 
an instructor with superior knowledge of 
the subject-matter present it to a class 
and yet hope to encourage discussion 
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between class members and himself on a 
fairly equal level. Most students cannot 
analyze works: a process of examining 
them, raising questions about them, and 
then attempting to form opinions about 
them. My suggested solution is this: 
An outline and questionnaire should be 
prepared for each work, which would 
be a nucleus around which students 
can work, 

Another student showed his clear 
understanding of the perennial prob- 
lem of balancing and co-ordinating 
lectures and discussion: 

The principal problem in teaching this 
course seems to be the distribution of 
time between informal lecturing and 
student discussion. I realize that in 
such a course as this, where many of the 
readings are lengthy, often students are 
unprepared, making discussion almost 
impossible. Since the instructor does 
not wish to press his views as facts, but 
stimulate free thinking, such discussion 
is a necessity. In a manner of thinking 
the ideas brought up are “on trial’’ in 
the student’s mind. To come to a con- 
clusion “cross examination” is invaluable. 

But others vehemently dissented. 
Said one: 

I was amazed at the farfetched ques- 
tions the students could think of. I felt 
we were wasting valuable time with class 
discussion which was irrelevant... . 
Many times, windy discussions are a 
means of concealing an unread assignment. 


HROUGHOUT this experiment 

we have been consistently im- 
pressed with the high quality of 
the essays turned in. Students were 
not only willing but eager to express 
their convictions; moreover, their 
work was characterized by sincerity 
and by a genuine sensitiveness to real 
values—this despite the fact that 
they were not exceptional students. 
As a result, we have accumulated a 
body of trustworthy material. 
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We believe that in broad _prac- 
tice the collaboration demanded by 
our program would have definitely 
beneficial results. It ensures the 
student against penalties for adverse 
criticism. It guarantees to the instruc- 
tor a degree of professional judgment; 
for his colleague, teaching the same 
or similar subjects, is familiar with 
the classroom problems involved in 
the particular course. It aids the 
reader, for he gets an insight into 
the techniques of his colleague and 
into student reaction to them. And 
the final summary guides the teacher 
in adapting his own classroom pro- 
cedure to student needs. 

The final step is, of course, to put 
these summaries into the hands of 


NYONE exposed to the graduate- 
school atmosphere for any 
length of time soon discovers 

that a source of constant complaint 
among students working for the 
Doctor’s degree is the requirement 
that they pass an examination testing 
their reading ability in two foreign 
languages. Their feeling is best sum- 
marized in the common remark: “The 
language exams are justahurdle.” If 
this attitude were limited to graduate 
students, one might be tempted to 
dismiss it lightly, even though no 
such complaint, to my knowledge, is 
commonly made against any of the 


What’s Wrong with the Ph. D. 
Language Requirement? 


By LUCIEN WHITE 


The Author Answers His Own Question 
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administrative officers. Many will 
object to doing so, and certainly 
no department head should consider 
them a definitive report on his faculty. 
But if he had a few such summaries 
for each of his teachers, we believe 
he would possess documents which 
would prove very useful as he faced 
the perennial problem of making 
recommendations. for promotions in 
his staff. Whether we are right in 
this belief remains to be tested. We 
should like the preliminary tests made 
in small schools, where adminis- 
trative officers could readily check 
reports of student opinion against 
what is already surely known. Two 
colleges in the Chicago area are now 
planning such a test. —[Vol. XXV, No. 3] 


other major requirements for the 
Doctor’s degree. The truth is, how- 
ever, that the same feeling is wide- 
spread among those who already have 
their degree and is fairly current 
even among faculty members of the 
graduate schools. 

The principal argument of those 
who think that the language require- 
ments are merely a hurdle is that 
students are made to learn something 
which they will never put to use. 
There is more truth in this claim 
than most of us language teachers 
would care to admit. During the last 
year approximately seven thousand 
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students were graduated from Ameri- 
can universities with the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Almost all 
were certified as having a reading 
knowledge of two foreign languages, 
yet I would venture to say that 75 
per cent of these graduates will never 
put their knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages to any significant use. I offer 
no statistics on this point, but I invite 
my colleagues to inquire among the 
Ph.D.’s of their own acquaintance, 
and I think their conclusions will not 
differ greatly from mine. 

Why is it that foreign languages, 
while maintained as a prime essential 
of pre-doctoral training, are so little 
used in post-doctoral years? Is it 
because there is no significant foreign 
literature being produced? As a 
modern-language teacher with some 
knowledge of current publications in 
French, German, and Spanish, I find 
myself unable to accept this sug- 
gestion. There is, it seems to me, a 
weightier reason. Students make no 
significant use of foreign languages in 
their post-doctoral days because they 
do not learn to use them significantly 
in their pre-doctoral days of training, 
during their formation as scholars. 

One need only consider the pattern 
of the average student’s relation to 
the language requirement to realize 
the truth of this statement. Since no 
preliminary language training is ordi- 
narily required, he has little or 
insufficient background for the tests. 
He therefore crams night and day 
during the weeks preceding the exami- 
nation, studying word lists, translating 
laboriously, hoping against hope to 
produce enough to satisfy his exam- 
iners. During these weeks he feels 
he is taking time from more important 
work, yet he knows he must pass the 
language examinations before he can 
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take his qualifying examinations. It 
is little wonder, then, that when he 
gets his language requirement “out of 
the way,” he tends to view language 
study as productive of nothing but 
wasted time and frustration. What 
should really be only the beginning of 
profitable years of using foreign lan- 
guages is all too often the end. 

What can be done to correct this 
situation? Absolutely basic in any 
corrective program should be the 
requirement that the prospective can- 
didate for the Doctor’s degree use 
foreign languages in some meaningful 
way during his preparation in his 
major field. Certainly it would be 
logical to assume that if there is a 
significant foreign-language literature 
in any given field, it should be an 
essential part of the student’s pre- 
doctoral training in that field to learn 
to use such material. Yet, in a 
survey which I recently made of 
graduate-school practices this 
respect, only one school listed any 
requirement which compelled the 
actual use of a foreign language in 
a research project. 


HERE are several reasons why, 

in the majority of graduate 
schools, foreign languages are not 
related more closely to the student’s 
course work and research. One impor- 
tant consideration here is the fact 
that a great many graduate teachers 
are themselves products of a system 
which set languages in a place apart 
and gave them only the perfunctory 
or nuisance value of a hurdle. These 
teachers are consequently themselves 
unaware of the real values that can 
be found in foreign-language sources. 
They may even be unaware of the 
existence of foreign-language sources. 
In this connection it would seem that 
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the various language associations 
might exert a wholesome influence by 
offering some proof of their wares in 
the form of special subject-matter 
lists of significant books and articles 
currently available in foreign Jan- 
guages. Such descriptive lists, if 
distributed at regular intervals to 
graduate-school departments, would 
serve as a constant reminder, and 
perhaps as a conscience, to those 
subject-matter specialists who recom- 
mend only English sources. 

second reason which often 
accounts for the failure of graduate 
students to make a meaningful use of 
foreign languages is the frequent 
insistence on French and German 
as the only acceptable languages, 
regardless of the student’s field of 
specialization. Other languages may 
often be more pertinent to the stu- 
dent’s work and would therefore be 
more vital to his formation as a 
scholar. Certainly Spanish, Italian, 
and Russian deserve consideration in 
some areas. An Asiatic language 
ought to be considered, or even 
required, in some fields. It is grati- 
fying to note that many graduate 
schools have already responded to 
these needs by permitting relevant 
substitutions for the traditional French 
and German. At least fourteen have 
modified their requirement in this 
way during the last ten years, but a 
number of graduate schools, some of 
them large ones, consistently refuse 
to permit substitutions.! 

A third circumstance which often 
limits the possibility of any practical 
use of foreign languages is the fact 
that the language requirement in 


1A few schools have re-stated their requirement 
so as to accept any two modern languages. Unlim- 
ited substitution of this kind discredits the 
requirement. 
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most graduate schools may be satis- 
fied so late in the student’s doctoral 
preparation that it would be pre- 
sumptuous to require any practical 
use of foreign languages before the 
dissertation stage, at which time the 
particular subject chosen might very 
well not require them. To remedy 
this situation, which perhaps does 
more than anything else to nullify 
any attempt to make practical use 
of foreign languages, it would not 
seem unreasonable to suggest that 
the language requirement should be 
met at least by the middle of the 
second year of graduate work, and 
that thereafter the student be required 
to put his competency to meaningful 
use in specific research projects. 

The adoption of these several sug- 
gestions, by making it possible to 
place the emphasis on the actual use 
of languages as instruments of learn- 
ing, would not only guarantee com- 
petency in a way that an examination 
cannot, but would remove the lan- 
guages from the category of obstacles 
and give them the genuinely educative 
purpose they were intended to per- 
form in the preparation of doctoral 
candidates. 

I am aware that practical use is not 
the only argument that can _ be 
advanced in favor of the language 
requirement for the Doctor’s degree. 
I agree that foreign languages should 
be considered as more than tools of 
research. They .should,.aid in the 
general development of the doctoral 
candidate. They should permit him 
to participate in scholarly and cultural 
activities on an international basis. 
They should serve as a safeguard 
against intellectual isolationism. They 
should mark the degree of Doctor of 

[Continued on page 172) 
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Training the Potential Col- 
lege Teacher’ 

Immediately following the Second 
World War, E. V. Hollis startled 
the academic world by revealing a 
number of inadequacies in the back- 
ground training and experience of 
the college teacher as seen through 
the eyes of college and university 
administrative officials. His book, 
Toward Improving the Ph.D. Program, 
prefaced a large number of speeches, 
articles, books, and conferences, all 
dedicated to the purpose of improving 
the training received by potential 
college teachers in the American 
graduate schools. This series of events 
was capped by an invitational confer- 
ence in 1Igs0 sponsored by the 
American Council on Education. 

What were the implications of 
these events? In general, it seems 
that college administrative officials 
would like to employ some _pro- 
fessors who are not only well trained 
in one academic area but also broadly 
trained in at least two related areas. 
They also seem to deplore the fact 
that all candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree must spend many hours pre- 
paring for foreign-language exami- 
nations and carrying out extensive 
but narrowly defined dissertation and 
research projects. The general opinion 
appeared to be that study and work 
in these areas are not particularly 
pertinent to a career in teaching in 
the college and university. Fur- 


'Reported by George W. Angell, President, State 
Teachers College, State University of New York, 
Plattsburgh; and Leonard S. Laws, Dean, South- 
western College (Kansas). 
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thermore, administrators apparently 
thought that many candidates for 
college teaching positions were not 
particularly interested, or prepared 
for, a career in teaching. Another 
alleged shortcoming of graduate train- 
ing was that it produced many college 
teachers who were much more inter- 
ested in subject-matter than in help- 
ing young men and women to learn 
that subject-matter. 

As a result of these influences 
several graduate schools have recently 
inaugurated Ph.D. programs of study 
which allow the graduate student to 
study in a variety of related fields 
rather than concentrate in one. Fur- 
thermore, these plans encourage the 
student to participate in special 


seminars on college teaching. Here 
and there one may even find a 
graduate curriculum which has elimi- 
nated foreign language as a require- 
ment for the degree; but none as yet 


seem to have been successful in 
de-emphasizing the narrow disserta- 
tion and research projects tradition- 
ally required by graduate schools. 
Since the authors were active par- 
ticipants in one of these new programs 
for preparing college teachers, they 
decided to study the opinions of 
potential employers concerning the 
type of training which they might 
recommend for their future colleagues. 
Training the college teacher is one 
thing; placing him is an _ entirely 
different matter. It seems to be an 
almost universal procedure to have 
the head of a given department 
recruit and select candidates for 
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positions within that department. 
Of course, the president and the dean 
are interested and help make the final 
decision. Nevertheless, since the final 
selection is usually made from among 
those candidates who have already 
been presented by the chairman of 
a department, it is obvious that the 
person who really controls the selec- 
tion of new college teachers is the 
head of the department. With this 
in mind, the writers drew up a short 
questionnaire and sent it to a random 
sample of some 300 heads of depart- 
ments in 60 colleges and universities 
in seven north central states. It is 
the purpose of this paper to reveal 
the nature of the responses received 
from 108 of these heads of depart- 
ments in 43 colleges and universities 
concerning certain of the questions 
included in the questionnaire. 

One of the questions asked the 
respondent to allocate the percentage 


of graduate-study time which he 
thought should be devoted to each of 


nine specific areas of work. In the 
table which follows, these opinions 
are summarized by giving the median 
percentage of times which these men 
thought should be allocated to each 
of the various types of graduate study 
in preparation for college teaching: 


Median 
Areas Percentage 
Graduate Courses— 
In major area 
Related to minor 
In education 
Dissertation and other research 
Off-campus field experience 
Study languages 
Study of statistical techniques and methods 
of research 
Other studies— 


Electives 
The figures in the table represent in 


each case the median response. For 
every area there was considerable 
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difference in opinion, but in general 
the median point represented a cluster 
of opinions or a_ so-called modal 
response. By and large, it appears 
that heads of departments are willing 
to somewhat de-emphasize study in 
the student’s major area. It would 
seem that 35 per cent, or approxi- 
mately one course in three devoted 
to the major field of study, may be 
considered a rea) de-emphasis as 
compared with the narrow Ph.D. 
program which often requires that 
60 to 80 per cent of the student’s 
time be spent in study directly 
related to the major area. 
Surprisingly enough, there does 
not seem to be a_ corresponding 
increase in time to be devoted to 
study in the minor areas. It is 
significant also that heads of depart- 
ments want their college teachers to 
be well prepared in the fields of 
statistics and research. Together, 
these two fields represent 22 per cent 
of the total time suggested by heads 
of departments. This, in itself, is 
equivalent to a recommendation 
regarding the minor. The emphasis 
on research is in direct contrast 
to the opinion of college admin- 
istrators, expressed with some clear- 
ness from time to time, that stress 
on research for the general college 
teacher leads to misuse of the stu- 
dent’s time during graduate study. 
One of the most interesting findings 
is that heads of academic depart- 
ments are willing to recommend that 
potential college teachers spend as 
much as § per cent of their time 
taking professional-education courses. 
Although to some, § per cent, or 
the equivalent of approximately two 
courses, seems a meager amount of 
time, to many others it points out 
the beginning of a definite change of 
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attitude toward education courses for 
graduate students who plan to teach. 

One point made very clear by the 
heads of departments is their willing- 
ness to de-emphasize study of foreign 
languages. A considerable number 
indicated that little or no time at all 
should be devoted to the study of 
foreign languages if the graduate 
student is not planning to teach them. 
This idea is in sharp contrast with the 
regulations presently existing in grad- 
uate schools the country over. 
Although few graduate schools require 
formal courses in foreign languages, 
they have set up stiff examinations 
which force graduate students, in 
general, to enroll in such courses 
without credit. Here the heads of 


departments seem to be in accord 
with the college administrators in 
general. 

One saddening result of this ques- 
tionnaire was the obvious willingness 
on the part of heads of departments 


to exclude off-campus field experi- 
ences from the graduate student’s 
preparation for college teaching. 
Should not teachers of journalism 
have journalistic experience in real- 
istic jobs with newspapers and maga- 
zines? Should not our professors of 
political science have held responsible 
government jobs or at least assisted 
someone who has held such a job? 
Should not our science teachers apply 
some of the scientific principles to 
practical problems in industry? This 
disregard for on-the-job experience 
has driven away from college teaching 
many experienced people who were 
interested in a college position but 
found that they would receive little 
or no recognition for their practical 
experience. College employing offi- 
cials, in general, do not seem to 
recognize experience in the field by 
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rewarding it with appropriate rank 
and salary. Furthermore, men with 
experience find that they cannot get 
credit for it toward meeting the 
requirements of a Ph.D. degree. 

The results were classified according 
to the size of the institution in which 
the head of department was employed. 
Heads of departments in universities 
of five thousand or more students 
tended to insist that considerably 
more time be devoted to work in the 
major area than did those working 
in small institutions. Large institu- 
tions also want their teachers to 
have a good deal more training in 
research than do chairmen in small 
colleges. To offset this, the small 
colleges wanted somewhat more time 
devoted to off-campus field experi- 
ence. Otherwise, heads of depart- 
ments in large and small institutions 
seemed to be in general accord. 

The data were classified according 
to the responses of chairmen in 
various subject-matter areas. Four 
major areas were identified: humani- 
ties, science, social science, and 
“other.” The last classification in- 
cludes professional subject-matter 
areas such as agriculture and home 
economics. 

This breakdown of information 
indicated that there is little or no 
difference in the amount of time 
which chairmen in different fields 
wish to have allocated to graduate 
work in the major and minor areas. 
There was also close agreement as to 
the amount of time to be given 
professional courses in education. 
There appeared to be sharp differ- 
ences of opinion, however, about the 
amount of time which should be 
given in various areas to fulfilling 
the research and the dissertation 
requirement. Chairmen of science 
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departments wanted approximately 
18 to 20 per cent of the curriculum 
devoted to this phase of graduate 
study, while chairman of humani- 
ties and social-science departments 
thought that 10 to 12 per cent of 
the student’s graduate work was 
sufficient training in the development 
of research skills. 

There was almost complete agree- 
ment among the heads of various 
departments that little or no time 
should be given to off-campus field 
experiences or to the study of foreign 
languages. 

Some interesting results were found 
when the data were classified accord- 
ing to the number of years of experi- 
ence which the various chairmen of 
departments had completed at the 
college level. Although there was no 


difference in the amount of time they 
wanted to have devoted to the minor 
study, there was disagreement between 
younger and older chairmen about the 


amount of time which should be 
allocated to study in the major 
area. Heads of departments who 
had less than fifteen years of college 
teaching would have only 29 per cent 
of the graduate study devoted to the 
major field of concentration. Those 
with sixteen to thirty years of experi- 
ence wanted 36 per cent of the time 
devoted to this field. Older chair- 
men with thirty-one to fifty years of 
experience, however, would devote 
as much as 42 per cent of the grad- 
uate student’s total time to his major 
field of concentration. The young 
and old chairmen of departments 
seemed to be in agreement concerning 
the 5 per cent of time which should be 
allotted to study of graduate courses 
in professional education. 

It was also interesting to note that 
in general the younger heads of 
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departments recommended that an 
additional 4 to 6 per cent of the total 
study time be devoted to the disserta- 
tion and research over and above that 
recommended by the older heads of 
departments. When the data con- 
cerning off-campus field experiences 
were analyzed, a very sharp break 
was noticed between the opinions of 
young and old heads of departments. 
In general, young heads of depart- 
ments wanted g to Io per cent of the 
student’s time devoted to off-campus 
experience. The older heads of de- 
partments wanted little or no time 
devoted to work off campus. Young 
and old department chairmen were 
in clear agreement that little or no 
time should be devoted to the study 
of foreign languages. 

Another interesting breakdown of 
the data was made for heads of 
departments who had had no experi- 
ence in high-school teaching as com- 
pared with those who had had one to 
five years and others who had had 
six or more years of teaching at the 
high-school level. In general, experi- 
ence in high-school teaching did not 
seem to affect the judgments of 
department heads concerning the 
amount of time to be devoted to 
study in the major and minor areas 
of concentration. It was interesting 
and perhaps understandable that 
those with six or more years of experi- 
ence in high-school teaching wanted 
college professors under their juris- 
diction to have from Io to 12 per cent 
of their study devoted to courses 
in professional education. This was 
approximately twice the amount 
wanted by heads of departments 
who had had no experience at the 
high-school level. 

Likewise, heads of departments 
with high-school experience wanted 
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only half as much time devoted to 
the dissertation and research as did 
those without high-school experience. 
Another interesting outcome had to 
do with off-campus field experience. 
Heads of departments with experience 
in the high schools want their pro- 
fessors to have as much as 6 or 7 per 
cent of their graduate study devoted 
to off-campus field experience. This 
is in direct contrast to the desires of 
heads of departments with no high- 
school experience, who indicated that 
little or no time should be devoted 
to this activity. 


The Selection of Graduate 
Students’ 


Although increasing attention is 
being given to methods of screening 
applicants to graduate schools, little 
factual information is available con- 
cerning the types of prevailing prac- 
tices in evaluating and admitting 
students for graduate study. In 
order to supply this information, a 
study was made to determine what 
techniques are used in gathering data 
about the applicants and the impor- 
tance which graduate schools attach 
to these techniques. A ten-item check 
list was completed by the deans of 
the responding graduate schools, who 
checked the items in terms of “fre- 
quency of use” and “weight given.” 
Table I contains percentages showing 
the frequency of use and the impor- 
tance given to each of the categories 
on the check list by the graduate- 
school deans who responded. 

All graduate schools represented in 
the study were members of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 


‘Reported by Nick John Topetzes, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Education, Marquette 
University, and Lawrence P. Blum, Milwaukee 
Extension Division, University of Wisconsin. 
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Secondary Schools, and were listed in 
the North Central Association Quarterly 
for June, 1950, as offering graduate 
courses. Of the 95 check lists which 
were mailed, 87 (go per cent) were 
completed and returned. Of these 
83 (87 per cent) supplied information 
which was useful for the purposes of 
this study. The graduate enrollments 
of the schools studied ranged from 
5 students to thirty-seven hundred. 
Forty-nine schools (60 per cent) 
offered the Master’s degree only, 
while 34 (40 per cent) offered both 
the Master’s and the Doctor’s degree. 

The enrollment of the graduate 
school appears to be a determining 
factor in the frequency with which 
an interview with the dean is required 
of the applicant. From data not 
included here, it can be noted that 
most of the deans who always required 
an interview with the applicant were 
from small graduate schools with 
enrollments under two hundred. The 
larger graduate schools reported that 
the dean seldom or never required 
interviews. However, it should be 
noted that the majority of deans tend 
to value information gained from 
interviews whether they use them or 
not. It can be inferred that the 
time element has an important influ- 
ence in determining whether or not 
the interview technique is used. 
Apparently, the departments of most 
graduate schools obtain information 
by means of interviews. The exten- 
sive use of this technique by graduate 
departments is substantiated by the 
fact that nearly all regard it as an 
important and valuable tool. 

The majority of the graduate 
schools seldom or never required 
for admission recommendations of 
students from the undergraduate 
deans, although about half of the 
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TABLE I 


PercenTAGes SHOWING THE Frequency oF Use or Sources oF INFORMATION CONCERNING APPLICANTS 
TO GRADUATE SCHOOLS, AND WeicHT Given TO THEM 


Frequency or Use Weicut Given 


Not 
Impor- 
tant 


Some- 
what 
Impor- 
tant 


Very 
Impor- 
tant 


Always| Often | Seldom 


(6) (7) 


Interview— 
By graduate dean 
By Department 


Recommendations from— 
Undergraduate dean 
Department chairman 
Professors 


25 
50 


15 
40 
40 
40 


38 
35 


95 


*This classification includes the Graduate Record Examinations, Miller Analogies Tests, and other 


objective tests. 


respondents considered this avenue 
of information important. At pres- 


ent there seems to be a marked 
tendency for the small graduate 
schools to use recommendations of the 
department chairman to a greater 
extent than do the large graduate 
schools. Three-fourths of the respond- 
ents from large and small graduate 
schools attached considerable impor- 
tance to the department chairman’s 
recommendations. In addition to the 
recommendation of the department 
chairman, a leading source vielen 
tion which nearly all respondents 
regard as important is the recom- 
mendation of the undergraduate pro- 
fessors. Only 20 graduate schools 
responded to the “recommendations 
from others” item, and several of 
them stated that these recommenda- 
tions were accepted as evaluations 
of the personality of the applicant 
as well as his academic potential. 


Most schools used tests as devices 
for obtaining information “quite fre- 
quently,” and nearly all were of the 
opinion that information gained by 
testing was very important. It can 
be noted that only a few respondents 
paid little or no attention to such 
techniques. It appears that the use 
of locally constructed tests is con- 
fined to the larger graduate schools, 
which were in the minority. In spite 
of this, almost three-fourths of all 
respondents indicated that the results 
of locally constructed tests were 
important sources of information. 

The greatest unanimity of use 
involved the transcript, all the 
respondents reporting its use and 
appraising it as very important. In 
evaluating the undergraduate tran- 
script, the majority of schools paid 
more attention to evidence of over-all 
competency than to progress in major 
and minor fields. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (8) 
lost| s| ple | x 
55 16 4 4° 10 
7 26 25 40° 40 4s 
40 35 5 38 22 
20 45 3° 5 4s 1§ 
25 25 25 40 20 

Tests— 

32 15 15 | 50 12 
Constructed by department or institution........| 15 17 20 50 35 jo 
Transcript of undergraduate record.................] 100 


A series of six lectures dealing with 
William Shakespeare and the Eliza- 
bethan world will be one of the 
high lights of Yale University’s 
Shakespeare Festival in February 
and March. The lectures will be 
open to the public without charge. 


Tue Department of German of the 
University of Wisconsin is teaching 
conversational German to fourth- and 
fifth-grade children in the Madison 
area. The program began with the 
second semester. The children will 
learn simple conversational phrases; 
they will be taught how to count and 
tell time in German; and they will 
play German games and sing German 
songs. The class will meet Saturday 
mornings. 


The first major regional conference 
on language teaching ever held in the 
northeastern states will take place at 
Brown University, April g-10. It is 
expected to draw more than twelve 
hundred teachers and school admin- 
istrators from elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools and colleges in eleven 
states. 


Tweive college and university teach- 
ers have been named by Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard, and Yale uni- 
versities as interns in general educa- 
tion for the academic year 1954-55. 
Each of the four participating institu- 
tions accepts three of the visiting 
teachers for a year of residence for 
intensive investigation of its program 


of general education. Each visitor 
teaches one course as part of his 
study of the organization, methods, 
and philosophy of general education 
developed by the host institution. 


Tue Publishing Procedures Course, 
which was first presented by Radcliffe 
College in the summer of 1947, will 
be offered for six weeks this summer, 
beginning on June 23. It is designed 
to help young men and women orient 
themselves in the publishing field and 
to provide practical training for 
employment. Its object is to bridge 
the gap between a liberal-arts educa- 
tion and actual working experience 
with a book or magazine publisher. 

Problems of production, editing, 
promotion, selling, and over-all admin- 
istration will be considered. Emphasis 
will be given to the special problems 
posed by fiction and nonfiction, juve- 
niles, textbooks, reference books, 
and the news, trade, and women’s 
magazines. 


The sixth annual Chicago-area career 
conference, to be held March 20 at 
Illinois Institute of Technology, is 
expected to attract more than two 
thousand high-school and junior- 
college students with a common 
problem, “What should I do when 
I get out of school?”” Approximately 
one hundred experts from industry, 
the professions, and the trades will be 
present to give the youths firsthand 
advice to guide them in choosing 
their life work. The conference is 
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sponsored jointly by Illinois Tech, 
the Chicago Technical Council, and 
the Chicago Sun-Times. 


Epucarors in America and Canada 
have nominated nearly 1,200 mem- 
bers for the “College Class of 1954” 
for National Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ships for the academic year 1954-55. 
The Wilson Fellowship Program is 
sponsored by the Association of Grad- 
uate Schools of the Association of 
American Universities and is dedi- 
cated to attracting to college and 
university teaching young scholars 
possessing the “highest qualities of 
intellect, character, and personality.” 

The nominees, representing 367 
institutions in the United States and 
Canada, are currently appearing 
before regional selection committees, 
and on the basis of these interviews 
150 one-year awards will be made in 
April. In 1953, 101 Wilson Fellows 
were named. 

The Fellowships have been jointly 
underwritten for a period of five years 
by the 37 sponsoring universities 
and by foundation grants totaling 
$1,000,000: $500,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York and 
$500,000 re the General Education 
Board. 


The 1954 convention of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
which will be held in the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York, April 11-15, will 
be concerned with “Guidance in a 


Free World.” In addition to general 
sessions, there will be sectional meet- 
ings of the following divisions: Ameri- 
can College Personnel Association, 
American School Counselors Associa- 
tion, National Association of Guid- 
ance Supervisors and Counselor 
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Trainers, National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, and Student Person- 
nel Association for Teacher Education. 
Further information may be secured 
from Laurence E. Spring, Publicity 
Chairman, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, 1685 Elmwood 
Avenue. 


Tue Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is establishing a Food Fair 
Stores Foundation Professorship of 
Marketing. It is sponsored by the 
Food Fair Stores Foundation, a 
philanthropic subsidiary of Food Fair 
Stores, Inc. The professorship will 
be the first “named” chair in the 
history of America’s oldest collegiate 
school of business administration. 


The University of Bridgeport, pioneer 
in educational television in the New 
England area, has announced that it 
will offer for credit a new television 
course, “The ABC’s of Economics,” 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day from 10:00 to 10:50 P.M. over 
WICC-TV (Channel 43), beginning 
February 15, and ending May 28. 
This course, the first in its area to be 
offered during the evening hours, will 
be co-sponsored by the Calvin K. 
Kazanjian Economics Foundation, 
Inc., and taught by Hans Apel, 
chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at the University. 


Girrs and grants with a total 
estimated value of $96,000 have been 
accepted for the State University of 
Iowa by the finance committee of 
the State Board of Education. The 
largest single grant is $25,103 from 
the National Institute of Health for 
a post-doctoral education program in 
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diseases of the nervous system. The 
second largest is a grant of $20,000 
from the Ford Foundation Fund for 
the Advancement of Education for a 
self-survey of the University’s liberal- 
education program. 


To provive a means for in-service 
professional experience and the inter- 
change of ideas, Lehigh University 
has established a Commonwealth 
Librarianship. One qualified libra- 
rian from the British Commonwealth 
will be employed. Margaret K. Ken- 
nelly, assistant librarian of the United 
States Information Service Library 
in Melbourne, Australia, until her 
departure for the United States, is 
the first person to fill the position. 
Organizations which have agreed to 
co-operate with the Lehigh library 
in carrying out its plan are the 
Library Association and the Associa- 
tion of Special Libraries and Infor- 
mation Bureaux, both of London, 
England; the Indian Library Associa- 
tion, Calcutta, India; the New Zealand 
Library Association; the Library 
Association of Australia; and the 
Canadian Library Association. 


An ADMINISTRATIVE reorganization 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
necessitated by the growth of its 
services, has been undertaken by the 


trustees of the University. The 
action of the trustees implemented 
the findings of a yearlong survey 
by a subcommittee on administration 
headed by Alfred H. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia and former dean of 
the University’s Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce. In_ the 
administration the changes will clarify 
lines of communication and respon- 
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sibility, free the president from a 
mass of administrative detail while 
strengthening his authority, and insti- 
tute advanced methods of short- and 
long-range budget planning and ex- 
penditure control. Within the board 
of trustees, a committee system has 
been set up to give the trustees an 
active, day-to-day rdle in the formula- 
tion of policy to meet changing 
situations. 


For the fifth consecutive year, 
summer-workshop graduate-training 
courses are being made possible by 
the Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education. Scholarships are 
available to more than 330 high- 
school teachers and other educators 
at eight universities: Connecticut, 
Denver, Miami (Ohio), Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Southern Methodist, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. These scholar- 
ships, awarded by the sponsoring 
universities and made possible by 
grants to them from the Institute of 
Life Insurance, are made to qualified 
educators in order to encourage better 
teaching of money management and 
financial security in schools and col- 
leges. It is estimated that more 
than one thousand teachers and 
other educators have so far benefited 
from the workshops and the resulting 
in-service training programs spon- 
sored by various city school systems. 
Information may be obtained from 
R. Wilfred Kelsey, secretary of 
the Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 


A xewty established School of 
Architecture will operate as a separate 
unit at Pratt Institute as of July 1, 
1954. In addition to the present five- 
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year program for the Bachelor of 
Architecture degree, a sixth year, 
leading to the degree of Master of 
Architecture, will be offered next 
September. 


A adult-education pro- 
gram is offered by DePauw Uni- 
versity for the first time this semester, 
although some adult-education courses 
have been available there for a num- 
ber of years. During the present 


semester, courses are offered by seven 
departments: art, economics, political 
science, English, home economics, 
speech, and education. 


Votume IX, No. 3, of the Fournal 
of Social Issues is devoted to “Aca- 
demic Freedom in a Climate of 
Insecurity.” The issue was edited 
by Ernest O. Melby and M. Brewster 
Smith, the general editor of the 
magazine. Melby opens the discus- 
sion with a brief article entitled, 
“Cultural Freedom and Release of 
Creativity.” “Trends in Public Opin- 
ion on Civil Liberties” is discussed 
by Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. 
Shentiey. The authors show the 
trends in response to public opinion- 
poll questions related to civil liberties 
during the fifteen years or so that 
these polls have been in operation. 
These results indicate that, while a 
majority of the respondents do not 
favor infringement of traditional civil 
liberties, they had favored restrictions 
on Communists even before the cold 
war. James Drever, in “Academic 
Freedom in British Universities,” 
shows how the traditions and admin- 
istrative arrangements Britain 
“‘make infringement of academic free- 
dom most unlikely” except in case of 
a political revolution. Nevitt Stan- 
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ford, a psychologist, gives an illumi- 
nating account of the controversy 
over the loyalty oath at the Uni- 
versity of California. Herbert Stem- 
ber reviews the results of three studies 
of student opinion on the issues of 
academic freedom—two at California 
and one at Columbia. He shows that 
in all three studies only a minority of 
the students categorically opposed 
the employment of Communists on 
faculties. M. Brewster Smith, in 
“Academic Freedom in a Climate of 
Insecurity: Some Perspectives,” pro- 
vides a general summary and inter- 
pretation. This issue is recommended 
reading for anyone who wants a 
thoughtful discussion of the issues of 
academic freedom and Communists 
on faculties from a socio-psychological 
point of view that is left of center. 


A rnp of $238,500 for grants to 
universities and colleges to advance 
the teaching of science has been 
announced by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company. This dis- 
tinctly new part of the Company’s 
program of aid to education is 
the result of an experimental plan 
announced last year. Reports coming 
in from many of the institutions 
receiving Du Pont grants indicate 
that they have a special need of 
assistance in the development of 
science teaching. The grants for 
this purpose include: $100,000 to 
advance the teaching of chemistry in 
colleges, $73,000 for postgraduate 
teaching fellowships in chemistry, 
$25,500 for summer research grants 
for chemistry teachers in universities, 
and $40,000 for fellowships for train- 
ing high-school science and mathe- 
matics teachers toward the Master’s 
degree. As in the case of its long- 
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standing program of fellowships and 
grants-in-aid, Du Pont is making the 
new awards to selected institutions 
and leaving decisions about detailed 
use of the funds entirely up to them. 
The whole program of grants for 
1954-55 amounts to $700,000. 


Tue General Electric Science Fellow- 
ship program for high-school teachers, 
now in its eighth year, will include 
special summer courses for physics 
teachers in the northeastern states at 
Union College, for physics teachers 
in the north central states at Case 
Institute of Technology, and for 
mathematics teachers at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute and Purdue 
University. The fellowship grants 
will cover traveling expenses, living 
expenses, tuition, and fees. 


F resumen medical students in their 
first semester at the University of 
Buffalo are taking part in an experi- 
ment in medical education which 
provides direct contact with patients. 
In the experimental course, “Intro- 
duction to Medicine,” these students 
talk with and examine patients in 
company with a preceptor from the 
medical faculty. Groups are limited 
to five students, and preceptors are 
selected because of their special inter- 
est in medical education rather than 
as departmental representatives. 

The first report on “ Bedside Teach- 
ing of First-Year Students,” written 
by Dr. George E. Miller of the 
Buffalo faculty, appears in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Yournal of Medical 
Education. According to Dr. Miller, 
first-year students bring to their 
patients great sensitivity to non- 
medical needs and comfort. The 
reverse of the often denounced “‘imper- 
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sonal” physician, they are warm and 
interested participants in the patients’ 
problems. “It is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that this is a char- 
acteristic that is trained out of men 
during their medical school years,” 
writes Dr. Miller. ‘And there is 
reason to believe that if this is a 
desirable quality in the physician it 
would be better to encourage its 
growth through the early years of 
medicine than to try to recreate it in 
special courses during the later years.” 
The report indicates that there is 
widespread enthusiasm among stu- 
dents for the program, now in its 
third year. Faculty members gen- 
erally agree that the course has been 
a desirable addition to the curriculum. 


A airr of $500 has been received 
by DePauw University from the 
Danforth Foundation for the support 
of faculty conferences on the theme 
of religion in higher education. The 
gift will be matched by an equal 
amount from the University. DePauw 
was selected as one of twelve institu- 
tions to which the offer was made, 
with the stipulation that the program 
be completed and a report submitted 


by June 30, 1955. 


Tue annual summer conference on 
teaching the language arts will be 
held at the University of Minnesota 
Center for Continuation Study, June 
28-July 1, 1954. General sessions 
will alternate with study groups in 
reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. There will be study groups for 
elementary-school, high-school, and 
college teachers. Requests for regis- 
tration materials should be sent to 
the Director, Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota. 


-Editorial-‘Comments - 


A Promising Project 


NE of the most encouraging 

recent events in higher educa- 

tion is the grant of $36,450 
made by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to Stanford University for 
the development of a series of intro- 
ductory courses especially designed to 
meet the needs of graduate students. 
If this project is carried through 
successfully and if, when the courses 
have been developed, they are prop- 
erly used, an important step will 
have been taken in overcoming one 
of the greatest weaknesses of grad- 
uate education—excessive specializa- 
tion. This weakness has long been 


recognized, but comparatively little 
has been done to overcome it. 
A number of closely related factors 


contribute to this condition, which 
persists notwithstanding widespread 
and long-continued recognition of the 
need for change. One is the highly 
specialized character of modern edu- 
cation and the concomitant tradition 
that graduate study is specialized 
advanced study in a single pre- 
determined field. A second factor 
is the natural tendency of advisers 
of graduate students to consider 
courses taught by themselves and 
their immediate colleagues more valu- 
able to their students than the offer- 
ings of more distant departments. 
Not all advisers, of course, show this 
tendency; some in fact have a very 
broad appreciation of the value of 
study in departments other than their 
own. A student who has such a 
person as his adviser is fortunate. 
This will not, however, ensure that 
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he will be able to take all of the 
courses he wants most; he is likely 
to be prevented from doing this 
by the prerequisites that some of 
them carry. Prerequisites are a 
third factor contributing to excessive 
specialization. 

Take, for example, a graduate 
student who expects to be a college 
teacher of economics and who is 
majoring in that department. He 
and his adviser believe that he should 
take certain courses in political sci- 
ence, anthropology, and psychology. 
But if these are courses that carry 
graduate credit, they have as pre- 
requisites undergraduate courses in 
these same departments, some of 
which the student has not taken. 
If the prerequisites are strictly en- 
forced, the student and his adviser 
face a difficult decision. The student 
either spends a good deal of his time 
taking prerequisite courses whose 
content, organization, and methods 
are planned for less mature under- 
graduates, and which do not carry 
graduate credit; or he fails to take 
the courses he wants and takes 
instead additional courses in his own 
department. If, as is often the case, 
he is in the early stages of his career, 
with a relatively low salary and 
a family to support, he will be 
strongly tempted to choose the second 
alternative. 


O MUCH for the condition and 
some of the factors that con- 
tribute to it. What can be done to 
bring about improvements? We can, 
in the first place, recognize that the 
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graduate school is a_ professional 
school and develop policies and prac- 
tices consistent with this conception. 
Many practitioners of graduate edu- 
cation have failed to do this, not- 
withstanding the fact that nearly all 
their students are in the graduate 
school for the purpose of preparing to 
enter or to advance in a profession. 
More specifically, there are two 
things that can be done, either of 
which would do much to overcome 
the obstacles presented by prerequi- 
sites. First, we can enforce flexibly 
rather than rigidly the prerequisites 
for admission of mature students 
to upper-class and _ graduate-level 
courses. We can recognize that grad- 
uate students in economics, for 
example, can in many cases suc- 
cessfully take advanced courses in 
various other departments without 
meeting the formal prerequisites. The 
informal education these students 
have received through reading and 
through practical experience often 
provides preparation that makes this 
possible. Such students by individ- 
ual study can quickly acquire any 
subject-matter needed. Moreover, the 
function of such courses for students 
in other departments is not the same 
as it is for students majoring in the 
department that offers them. 
Fortunately, practice in many insti- 
tutions and many departments is 
better than the rules: prerequisites 
are frequently waived for mature 
students. It would be better, how- 
ever, to adopt explicitly policies 
which would encourage more crossing 
of departmental lines. An example 
of such a policy is provided by the 
Department of Political Science of a 
certain university of high standing. 
In its statement about prerequisites 
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for its advanced courses, this Depart- 
ment says: 


. .. these courses may not ordinarily 
be counted for credit toward a graduate 
degree in Political Science unless the 
prerequisites have been satisfied. 

Majors in economics, education, geog- 
raphy, history, journalism, philosophy, 
social administration, and sociology may 
be admitted to these courses without the 
political science prerequisites, by special 
permission of the department {italics added]. 
Such a policy, explicitly stated and 
intelligently carried out, would do 
much to make graduate work broader 
and more functional. This is not to 
say that this policy is necessarily or 
equally appropriate for all depart- 
ments or that advanced courses in a 
department should be open to all 
graduate students from other depart- 
ments who may wish to enroll in them. 

The second thing that can be done 
to surmount the prerequisite obstacle 
is to develop courses specifically 
designed as introductory courses for 
advanced undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students who have had little or 
no previous work in the field. Appar- 
ently this is what Stanford is 
planning to do. 

Conservatives may object that an 
introductory course for graduate stu- 
dents is a contradiction in terms. 
This would be true if graduate work 
were regarded as specialized study 
and research in a single department; 
it is not true if graduate work is 
conceived as professional preparation, 
And it is the latter conception that is 
in accordance with the facts. 

Stanford is embarking on a most 
promising project; we shall follow 
it with great interest. We hope to 
be able to report further on it as it 
develops. R. H. E. 
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Comprehensive and Fair-minded 


Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No, dy 
Sidney Hook. New York: John Day 
Company, Inc., 1953. 283 pp. $3.75. 
Seldom does one find a book whose 

title so clearly and so concisely expresses 

its contents. Heresy is defined as “‘a set 
of unpopular ideas or opinions on matters 
of grave concern to the community” 

(page 21). “A conspiracy, as distinct 

from a heresy, is a secret or underground 

movement which seeks to attain its ends 
not by normal political or educational 
processes but by playing outside the 
rules of the game” (page 22). Heresies 
are to be not only permitted; they are 
to be encouraged. For their free expres- 
sion is the assumption both of democracy, 
whose very life rests on the belief that 
“bad” theories which are properly under- 
stood and aired will lose out in the 
struggle for survival, and of the educative 
process, which accepts without qualifica- 
tion the principle that “truth”’ itself will 
emerge only el all points of view have 
been subjected to the test of rational 
methods. Conspiracies are to be not 
only discouraged; they are to be for- 
bidden. This is to be done by taking 
more stringent precautions against them 
than has been the case in the past, and by 
punishing those who advocate such doc- 
trines, under the authority of a (still to be 
adequately formulated) law which will 
take proper account both of the specific 
conditions of their advocacy and of the 

“clear and present danger.” 

Unless this distinction between heresy 
and conspiracy is clarified and kept 
constantly in mind, Hook argues, the 

roblem of whether Communists are to 

permitted to teach cannot be solved. 

As Gane, Communism must be taught; 

indeed, our present critical situation is 

largely the result of the fact that so few 
people know enough about it even to 
reject it on rational grounds. But, as 
conspirators, Communists must not be 
allowed to teach; for they have substi- 
tuted a blind and partisan loyalty to the 


objectives of the Communist party “for 
their responsibility to help their students 
to mature intellectually and emotionally, 
for their responsibility to their colleagues 
in the quest for truth, and for their 
responsibility to the democratic com- 
munity to develop free men”’ (page 180). 

a Hand the most critical point in the 
entire question, and the one on which 
Hook admits that he has been most often 
misunderstood, is whether membershi 
of a teacher in the Communist Party 1s 
per se a ground for disciplinary action, or 
whether there must not be some addi- 
tional evidence, presumably based on his 
teaching, that fe is a “good” Com- 
munist. The author believes that there 
are strong reasons for answering the first 

uestion affirmatively and for answering 
on second negatively. On “theoretical” 
and “practical” grounds there can be no 
such thing as a “bad” Communist; for 
it is a “verifiable fact that membership 
in the Communist Party is rigorously 
controlled by an ironclad discipline 
which excludes those who are inactive 
or in disagreement with the line of the 
party on any question” (page 28). This 
permits one to “bet one’s bottom dollar” 
that if a man has been a member of the 
party over a period of time “he has 
carried out his major instructions and 
duties of membership to the satisfaction 
of his Communist superiors. Otherwise 
he would be outside of the party” 
(page 30). To determine whether he is 
a loyal and active Communist by the 
indirect evidence of his teaching is both 
hopeless and bad—hopeless because no 
warranted opinion could be formed with- 
out visiting his classes continuously over 
a long period of time, and bad because 
it would employ the very police methods 
which we decry. 

He concludes with a challenge to the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors to justify its position, as formu- 
lated by Committee A and printed in the 
Association’s Bulletin,’ that teachers who 
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have served their apprenticeship should 
“thereafter be left secure and free to do 
their work unless they are guilty of 
violating the mores of the profession or of 
society to an extent that renders them 
manifestly unfit for their task.” Hook 
asks whether the act of an individual who 
voluntarily joins the Communist Party 
to help it achieve its conspiratorial 
purposes is not a clear and manifest 
violation of the mores both of the pro- 
fession and of our society which is 
sufficiently grave to render him unfit 
for his academic post. 

Regardless of how one answers this 
pointed question, he should not do so 
without making a careful study of Hook’s 
discussion of the problem. For it is at 
once comprehensive in its scope, critical 
in its analyses, and fair-minded in its 
arguments. 

A. Cornetius BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


Emphasizing Economic and 
Military Considerations 


Tue Unepucatep, by Eli Ginzberg and 
Douglas W. Bray. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1953. xxv+ 
246 pp. $4.50. 

The “uneducated” are Americans aged 
ten or older who are unable to read or 
write English or who possess less than 
five years of schooling. In general, the 
uneducated have become markedly fewer 
since 1890, are particularly concentrated 
in the South, in rural areas, and among 
Negroes, Spanish-Americans, and Indians. 
The rejection rates due to intellectual 
deficiency during the Second World War 
and during the Korean War indicate that 
much of the substantial problem still 
remaining stems from lack of educa- 
tional opportunity rather than lack of 
innate incapacity. 

From an original study of a carefully 
selected sample of 400 uneducated men 
inducted in the Second World War, the 
authors concluded that, by and large, 
these men were economically self-sufficient 
and socially responsible as civilians, that 
“267 of the 343 graduates (of special 
training programs) repaid the investment 
in their training” (page 87), that “in 
short, 3 out of 4 proved successful [and] 
approximately 1 in 3 gave good or very 
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good service” (page 96), and that 
of the graduates performed acceptably 
or better as compared to 90% of the 
control group. Clearly, at a time when 
the Armed Forces needed men badly, 
they were able with a small investment 
to turn many illiterates and poorl 
educated men into acceptable soldiers” 
(page 99). By following these men into 
civilian life, authors uncovered rich 
data indicating that “the opportunity 
afforded these men to acquire in adult- 
hood what most people acquire in 
childhood—the basic tools for com- 
municating with their fellow men—gave 
new and heightened meaning to their 
lives” (page 135). 

In another original study, made by 
asking questions of industrialists, they 
found that the uneducated are not con- 
sidered a serious problem in the South so 
far as economic productivity goes. In 
the North, the story was much the same 
except that illiteracy was considered a 
distinct handicap to adjustment to factory 
and community life, as distinguished from 
doing the industrial job itself. So “the 
large companies will be increasingly 
cautious about hiring men with obvious 
handicaps, such as an inability to read and 
write with reasonable fluency” (page 173). 

The problem is especially exacerbated 
among the Mexicans in our Southwest, 
the Negro migratory farm laborers in 
Florida, and the Navajo Indians. “Out- 
migration is the only possible solution. 
But migration is difficult because they 
lack education. Finally, the community 
they must join is a literate community 
which shows little hospitality to the 
illiterate” (page 181). 

In dealing with possible educational 
solutions, the authors concentrate on the 
South, where the problem is very serious. 
Their analysis compels the conclusion 
that the South must have Federal aid. 
Even further stretching of southern 
economic potential beyond that which it 
is already enduring will not remove the 
deep pockets of the uneducated in the 
South. As to the armed services, the 
present approach of rejecting the unedu- 
cated is based on demonstrably false 
assumptions. The uneducated could be 


turned in substantial numbers into good 
soldiers at reasonable cost; the armed 
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services should begin now to accumulate 
experience in dealing with the poorly 
educated rather than wait until some 
possible full mobilization. The present 
Armed Forces Qualification Test “will 
not ej at all in estimating the perform- 
ance of an illiterate or poorly educated 
man” (page 219). Hence, “live” experi- 
ments on ways of converting the unedu- 
cated into militarily useful personnel are 
called for. 

In making these recommendations, the 
authors give no impression of leaping to 
conclusions without full consideration of 
pros and cons. If anything, they seem 
to lean over backwards to examine their 
assumptions, take account of alternatives, 
and consider possible objections. Indeed, 
sometimes they arrive after laborious 
and meticulous logic at conclusions most 
readers will have reached much earlier 
in the discussion. 

The authors have performed a happy 
marriage between genuine scholarship 
and the task of informing public policy. 
Their circumspection has not prevented 
them from entering controversial areas. 
Many readers may feel uncomfortable 
at the book’s relative emphasis on 
economic and military, as against political 
and social, considerations in examining 
the problem of the uneducated. Per- 
haps these emphases derive from the 
fact that their Conservation of Human 
Resources Project was established by 
General Eisenhower in 1950 within the 
Graduate School of Business at Columbia 
University. Strong as their present argu- 
ment is on economic and military grounds, 
one still wishes it had been based on a 
more comprehensive regard for what 
constitutes the good society. 

N. L. Gace 
University of Illinois 


A Scholarly Study 


A Ponicy ror ScienTIFIC AND PRores- 
sIoNAL Manpower, dy the National 
Manpower Council. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1953. xxli+ 
263 pp. $4.50. 
This is the second volume of a projected 

series by the Council, the first of which 

was Student Deferment and National 

Manpower Policy, issued by the Columbia 

University Press in 1952. This new 
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volume is far more comprehensive than 
the first and extends to 257 pages of text. 
The necessity for greater length is obvious, 
considering the far more complicated and 
perplexed issues treated herein. 

n its entirety the volume is a compre- 
hensive study of the national manpower 
problem both in peace and war, but with 
strong emphasis on the nation’s military 
needs. It is an objective approach to 
the problem, and is based on national 
statistics of the census, the Bureau of 
Economic Research, and other reputable 
sources. It is far more scholarly than 
most other publications which have 
appeared on this subject, and it has an 
excellent and well organized bibliography. 

In outline, Part I contains a summary 
of recommendations by the Council on 
all facets of the manpower problem. 
It outlines the general summary recom- 
mendations of the Council and points to 
the fact that still further research is 
necessary on many of these topics. 
Sections from Part 1 may be reproduced 
without permission of the publisher. 
Part II contains the facts and issues 
about scientific and professional man- 
power. Throughout all its chapters it 
continuously points up the lack of a 
single, integrated, continuous manpower 
policy in the United States. It describes 
the great need for such a policy, The 
section on military manpower, however, 
in the writer’s opinion, gives an unduly 
favorable picture of the utilization of pre- 
viously learned skills and aptitudes. 

The case-study approach is used in 
analyzing the nature of manpower short- 

es in four professions: engineering, 
physics, teaching, and medicine. Some 
readers may find this section somewhat 
loaded on the side of the natural sciences 
at the expense of the social sciences, but 
the research staff inserts frequent cautions 
drawing attention to the fact that man- 
power needs are not confined, in our 
educational philosophy, to any specific 
set of skills or aptitudes. The writer 
was particularly impressed with the 
emphasis the research staff places on 
the qualitative approach instead of the 
uantitative one which is so often the 
of statisticians. 


This volume will prove to be of 
interest and of value, not only to educa- 
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tional officers working in the area of 
student deferment and manpower needs, 
but to all educators and others who are 
concerned with the over-all philosophy 
of manpower needs, both student and 
non-student, in this country. The book 
recognizes and continually underlines the 
fact that a comprehensive and well- 
integrated manpower policy is lacking 
and must be stated. One senses that the 
authors consider the terms educator and 
manpower expert to be close in meaning 
if not actually synonymous. 

Byron H. Atkinson 

University of California 


A Felicitous Restatement 


Liperat Epucation ReconsipeReb, by 
Theodore M. Greene. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1953. 46 pp. (The Inglis Lecture, 
1952). $1.50. 

This lecture is a useful formulation in 
generalized terms of basic purposes and 
directions for higher education. It starts 
with the following four presuppositions: 


... the great complexity and the intrinsic 
value of every human being; his continual 
interaction with his society and culture; 
the ubiquity of nature as man’s physical base 
of operations; and, finally, those depths of 
ultimate being and ultimate value which 
some philosophers entitle Reality with a 
capital R and towards which the man of 
religion turns in his search for good. 


Mr. Greene defines and elaborates 
the basic concepts to focus the discussion 
in terms of “structure, texture, and 
dynamism.” He then goes on to pose 
and answer three major issues: “What 
is [liberal education’s] proper goal? What 
educational process will most effectively 
enable it progressively to realize this 
goal? In what kind of academic com- 
munity can this process best be initiated 
and sustained?” The goal set here is 
“the fullest development of each indi- 
vidual in the context of his society and his 
total cosmic environment.” 

From this point on, there is a char- 
acterization of a “well-developed mind” 
in terms of “linguistic tools, respect for 
fact, and sensitive and judicious evalua- 
tion.” The basic “disciplines” to be 
employed to this end are, therefore, 
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“linguistic proficiency, factual discov- 
ery, normative evaluation, and synoptic 
interpretation.” 

Such is the bare skeleton of the 
lecture’s outline. It is filled in by wise 
and happy phrasing of details that 
clarify the content of a true liberal 
education as needful for all, up to their 
individual powers to assimilate it. Despite 
the degree of generalization necessary in 
an utterance of this brief length, the 
reader familiar with the literature will 


‘ find this a felicitous reminder of funda- 


mentals which are perennially in need of 
fresh restatement. In a period of transi- 
tion and rescrutinizing of purpose, this 
slight volume can help to Sonn the 
compass pointed toward the true north. 
Orpway TEApD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Thought-provoking and 

Interesting 
Financinc Higher Epucation IN THE 

Unirep States: THE Starr Report 

OF THE COMMISSION ON FINANCING 

Hicuer Epucation, dy John D. Millett. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 

1952. xx+503 pp. (Published for the 

Commission on Financing Higher 

Education). $5.00. 

This is a careful analysis of the 
over-all administrative and financial con- 
ditions and requirements of higher educa- 
tion today. John D. Millett, executive 
director of the Commission, has done a 
good job. 

Although economies may be possible 
in some instances, they do not offer a 
final solution to the financial problems 
of higher education. While praising 
institutions for their willingness to experi- 
ment with co-operative enterprises in an 
effort to provide added services without 
increasing costs, the staff of the Com- 
mission concludes that such efforts are 
not the answer to the financial problems. 
The answer is, nevertheless, not reliance on 
federal support, but an increase, at least 
for public higher education, in the ability 
and willingness of states to provide 
adequate financing. The citizens of the 
various states can make their institutions 
what they will; however, it is pointed out 
that state universities and pal ween must 
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do better at demonstrating their needs, 
evidencing their services, and warranting 
the trust reposed in them. 

For private institutions, if they are to 
remain essentially private, the hope held 
seems to be the old one of private bene- 
factions. In both types of institution 
the other major source of revenue 
(student fees) is held to have just about 
reached the limit, at least for a nation 
holding to the philosophy that higher 
education should be available to more 
than just the wealthy. 

This report was not intended to be 
either exciting or soul-stirring; it is, 
however, thought-provoking and interest- 
ing. It represents perhaps the best 
compilation of recent data on the 
financing of higher education, both public 
and private. 

The major premise of the author and 
his staff is seen as resting upon one 
absolute for a higher education which 
would continue to be free. “That abso- 


lute is to cultivate and promote com- 
peting centers of power, to avoid any 
centralized or single power, and to learn 
how to live successfully amid the com- 
plexities of diversity” (page 481). The 


challenge presented in this volume is to 
finance higher education adequately 
enough to enable institutions to make 
effective choices and to vindicate and 
perpetuate the best elements of a free 
society. This is fine and good—and 
perhaps sad; good in its great objective; 
sad in its implication that greater 
reliance upon the auspices of a central or 
national government would in America 
endanger the goals. 

D. Simpson 

Harvard University 


Appresses GIVEN AT THE ANNUAL Con- 
FERENCE ON HicHer Epucation IN 
Micuican. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University of Michigan, 1953. 42 pp. 
Here are the two principal addresses 

delivered at the November, 1952, Confer- 

ence by George Boas, professor of philos- 

ophy at Johns Hopkins, and Robert D. 

Calkins, president of the Brookings 

Institution, preceded by a foreword by 

Algo D. Henderson and an introduction 

by President Hatcher, and followed by 
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the program of the conference. Both 
speakers discuss the objectives of higher 
education and the contributions made to 
them by general and special education. 

Mr. Boas writes penetratingly and 
incisively on the subject, “Education— 
General and Special,” with humorous 
thrusts which serve his arguments neatly. 
He suggests that three — of study 
are essential to the college student: 

sychology, especially the psychology of 
See behavior, normal and abnormal— 
“The better knowledge we have of human 
beings with all their peculiarities, the 
better able we shall to live with 
them”; cultural anthropology—which 
may enable the student to emerge from 
his course understanding that he is “but 
one man living in one culture and 
neither typical of all men nor justified 
in imposing his civilization on others’’; 
and critical thinking, or applied logic— 
“peculiarly important nowadays when 
the press, the radio, the syndicated 
column have become substitutes for the 
individual reason” (pages 14, 15). He 
defends the specialist—‘‘Everyone who 
has contributed anything to civilization” 
has been one. He attacks the authorita- 
tive system because it stifles imagination, 
and the pay Kid type of education as 
against the kind which encourages 
creativeness. 

Mr. Calkins says many important 
things, and says them well, on the subject 
of “Directions for Liberal Arts.’’ With 
the thesis that “education taken as a 
whole should prepare a man to make his 
way worthily through life” (page 33), he 
discusses the “problem of relating liberal 
arts to professional education” through 
appropriate programs, the devising of 
which is fraught with formidable diffi- 
culties; the ‘‘inescapable function of edu- 
cation... to prepare a man for his 
times” (page 30); the imperative need to 
revive the ae purpose of the liberal arts 
“to educate . . . for life and not to create 
. . Narrow specialists” (page 34) and 
to find ways by which this aim can be 
furthered; and he places the responsibility 
for leading liberal education in these 
directions squarely upon the liberal-arts 
faculties, whose staffs are of crucial 
importance in any movement to restore 
the true spirit of liberal education. 


CONTINUATIONS 


Patriarchal Values in 
Women’s Education 


SOPHIE DRINKER 
JOSEPHINE SCHREIER 


[Continued from page 121) 


any human relationship may _ be 
fraught with the possibility of danger 
to the individual. To omit equal 
consideration of the other dangerous 
relationships and to omit possible 
explanations for the development of 
the one has been the stand taken 
by patriarchal leaders in religion and 
psychology. 

It is not because the tradition is so 
old that it is important for our 
generation but because it has been 
reasserted in contemporary thought 
and in a realm of thought that is 
attracting attention today. Thou- 
sands of the most intelligent men 
and women are taking an interest in 
psychology and psychoanalysis. As 
proof of their interest, they are 
granting the leaders in this field an 
authority in education that is equaled 
only by the authority of churchmen in 
former centuries of the Christian era. 

Is there not here a challenge to 
those responsible for the education 
of young women in a modern demo- 
cratic society? Should educators not 
insist that the tradition of women’s 
frustrating influence upon men be 
subjected to scientific methods of 
fact-finding in order to test whether 
or not patriarchal values are being 
upheld at the expense of truth? 
Should they not at least present with 
equal enthusiasm to students the 
tradition of the active, inventive, 
beneficent, inspiring mother, that 
type of mother that could give a girl 
confidence and pride in her natural 
role instead of doubt and fear, and 
so prepare her to receive the intel- 
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lectual and spiritual sustenance our 
teachers are able to impart? 
[Vol. XXV, No. 3] 


Senior Courses in General 
Education 


W. HUGH STICKLER 
[Continued from page 
fundamental re-examinations of objec- 
tives, methods, curriculums, materials, 
and the training programs of college 
teachers will have to be made. In 
the final analysis it may matter little 
what else colleges and universities 
do if they do not produce graduates 
who are well-integrated, dedicated 
human beings of high moral char- 
acter, capable of meeting their respon- 
sibilities as citizens in a democratic 
society in our time. The need for 
integrative senior courses is so appar- 
ent and so great that they will 
probably increase in number in spite 

of the difficulties involved. 
[Vol. XXV, No. 3] 


A University Examines Itself 


WALTER SPEARMAN 
[Continued from page 128) 

The reiterated statement that too 
many students come to the university 
unprepared for college work pointed 
up the inescapable fact that the 
university is indissolubly tied to the 
public schools of the state. So long as 
a state university admits graduates of 
the state high schools to its freshman 
class, the level of the state university 
will not be appreciably higher than 
the level of the state public-school 
system. This means that to improve 
the quality of university education, 
the university must seek continually 
to improve the quality of public- 
school education. It is not enough 
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for staff members of the School of 
Education to go out into the schools 
of the state, the conference suggested; 
members of the subject-matter depart- 
ments must also cement their contacts 
with the public schools. 

In the belief that it is “the brain, 
the nerve center, the heart, and 
the conscience and the will of the 
State,” the University of North 
Carolina has deliberately examined 
its mission and explored ‘“‘the 
state of the University.” Such self- 
examination is the beginning of wis- 
dom; and out of such wisdom can 
come the fulfillment of the Uni- 
versity’s mission to its students and 
to the State. There is no ivory 
tower for a state university; its 
faculty, its students, and its admin- 
istration belong, rather, to a power- 
house which continually generates 
ideas for the homes, the schools, and 
the market places of its state. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 3] 


A Significant New Trend 


CECILIA H. HENDRICKS 
[Continued from page 138| 
adaptation to current conditions, ... 
spokesmen from business and industry 
nevertheless urged the academic rep- 
resentatives to concentrate on the pro- 
duction of graduates refined, enriched, 
disciplined, yet enfranchised through the 
liberal arts. In effect, they said: Don’t 
give us shoddy goods. We want a 

quality product. 
Or, as was said elsewhere: Don’t sell 
the humanities short. 


HEN compared with the com- 
mon attitude even ten years 
ago, as indicated by Mr. Willkie in 
his Duke University speech, the 
tremendous significance of the con- 


*Tbid., p. 1. 
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ference conclusion becomes apparent. 
Here is a complete reversal of the 
notion that the liberal arts “are of 
little value to a man in earning his 
living,” that they “are luxuries— 
decorations upon the sterner pattern 
of life.” Here is the acceptance of 
the thesis that the humanities rep- 
resent the deep springs from which 
comes what is valuable and perma- 
nent in our cultural heritage. 

The new step has further impor- 
tance. When sixty-two of the largest 
and best-known national firms state 
in writing that they are especially 
interested in job applications from 
liberal-arts graduates, new and wider 
fields open up to the humanities 
student. His worth has increased in 
the labor market. He has greater 
opportunities. His potentialities and 
not merely his skills are recognized, 
and this recognition of potentiality is 
most significant for all. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 3] 


What’s Wrong with the Ph.D. 
Language Requirement? 


LUCIEN WHITE 
[Continued from page 152| 
Philosophy as something more than a 
professional degree. 

Unfortunately, the bright goals 
envisioned by these statements are 
not likely ever to be attained unless 
the scholar in his formative days can 
catch some glimpse of them. He 
will catch that glimpse only if the 
languages are removed from the 
vacuum where they now so often 
reside and put to meaningful use in 
the student’s chosen field of endeavor. 
Until then, they will continue to be 
regarded merely as hurdles to be 
surmounted and forgotten. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 3] 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Milestone for Columbia, a Great Col- 
lege,” by Gilbert Highet, Life, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1954. 

This photographic essay pays tribute 
to Columbia University, which is cele- 
brating its bicentennial this year. The 
report covers the history of the University 
from its founding as King’s College in 
1754, gives the statistics of its enrollment 
and affiliated units, takes account of its 
eminent teachers, and describes its stu- 
dent body. Special tribute is paid to 
Columbia College as the pioneer in 
general education. 

Columbia’s contemporary civilization 
course and its humanities program are 
given special attention in the report, 
which even includes a set of sample 
questions covering the contemporar 
civilization course prepared by Life, wit 
answers on the back page for the quiz- 
happy reader. All in all, Mr. Highet 


and the Life photographers have done 
full justice to the “energetic old lady 
who is just celebrating her 2ooth birth- 
day and is still, year after year, bringing 
up a new generation of alert and grateful 


sons.” 


“We Need Private Schools,” by Oliver La 
Farge, The Atlantic, February, 1954. 
Mr. La Farge, novelist and anthropolo- 

gist, is a graduate of Groton, which he 
criticized adversely a decade ago. Mr. 
Conant’s declaration during his presi- 
dency at Harvard that “the American 
scheme required that all should be 
educated alike in the public schools” led 
him, however, to a reconsideration of the 
merits of private versus public schools, 
and he sets down the results of his 
reflection in this article. 

Mr. La Farge believes that in general 
private schools do a better ny of edu- 
cating than the public schools, which in 
too many cases give “schooling without 
education.” The standards of the public 
schools are set by the community. Thus 
their quality is uneven and they are 
circumscribed in many _ respects. By 
comparison the private school has impor- 
tant freedoms. One of the chief of these 
is the freedom to select its teachers on the 
basis of character, ability, and knowledge, 
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not degree labels. The private school is 
the “last rampart against the dead hand 
of the educators of educators.” “By 
and large, the private schools have not 
bought the dreadful theory that if a 
teacher has studied education, he does 
not have to have a real mastery of the 
subject he is teaching in school.” 


“Education for Privacy,” by Marten 
ten Hoor, American Scholar, Winter, 
1953-54. 
This article, refreshing in its sim- 

plicity of style and rewarding in_ its 

clarity of insight, is an adaptation of an 
address presented at the conference on 

“Liberal Education in the Contempo- 

rary World” held at Randolph-Macon 

Woman’s College in March, 1953. 

Mr. ten Hoor, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences and professor of 
hilosophy at the University of Alabama, 

Gane a fresh approach to a subject 

which has long been a literary staple in 

the academic market. In discussing the 
essential elements of “education for 
rivacy”’ he establishes rational grounds 

for the study of the liberal arts with a 

skill often lacking in the ponderous writ- 

ings of many exponents of the humanities. 
Admitting at the start that he has 

“chosen to be partisan,” he states the 

proposition, a “half-truth,” that “never 

in the history of the world have there 
been so many people occupied with the 
improvement of so few.” This leads 
naturally to a second thesis; namely, 
that the only way to improve society is 
to improve oneself; and thenceforward 
to an examination of the essential ele- 
ments of “education for privacy.” These 
are the attainment of a_ philosophical 
orientation to the cosmos, education in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
moral harmony, the development of 
emotional stability, and appreciation and 
practice of the fine arts. Or, put more 
simply: understanding, goodness, serenity, 
and contentment. 

Systematic reflection is essential to an 
integrated personality because 

to possess one’s soul in an intellectual sense 

means to have found some answer . . . to the 

questions: What is the nature of this world 
in which I find myself, what is my place in 
it, and what must be my attitude toward it? 
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Philosophy and religion must supply 
the answers to these questions. 

Second, the education of the moral 

rsonality is indispensable to education 
or privacy. The individual who lacks 
a vision of the good life is in a state of 
“inner moral disharmony.” He is with- 
out principles to guide his conduct and 
he lacks “trustworthy habits” of action. 
In the “gradual acquisition by the self 
of moral resources” the writings of the 
great figures of philosophy oe religion 
which focus on the perennial problems of 
mankind are again available. 

A third requisite in the education of 
the personality is the development of 
emotional stability. Since the external 
influences which act as irritants on the 
emotions cannot be eliminated, the 
individual who would avoid emotional 
disorders must learn to control their 
effects on him. “Education of the 
emotions is education in self-control.” 

A final objective of education for 
“gg d is cultivation of the ability “to 
ive entertainingly with oneself.” The 
inevitable result of the individual’s failure 
to develop resources to sustain him in 
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his leisure time is boredom, “‘an anomalous 
condition of the spirit, a state of indiffer- 
ence lying between pain and pleasure.” 
The fine arts are an unfailing preventive 
of boredom, and reading is one form of 
art enjoyment which is universally avail- 
able. In addition to the enjoyment of 
the arts, there should be creative con- 
tribution to the arts, no matter on how 
modest a scale. The development of the 
meagerest talent enriches personality. 

Liberal education, then, should enable 
a man to live his life as an integrated 

rsonality by teaching him how to 
improve himself. The improvement of 
others, the complementary half-truth, 
combines with self-improvement in the 
“education of the whole personality.” 

The compelling goal of contemporary 
education, in Mr. ten Hoor’s opinion, 
should be the restoration of the indi- 
vidual to his former dignity. Liberal 
education, however, 


must so educate the individual that he is 
manifestly worthy of having his dignity 
recognized. If he wishes to lead his fellows, 
he must first learn to lead himself. 
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For a broader first-year course... 


Introductory College Mathematics is especially designed for students in a general 
education curriculum. It presents a stimulating picture of the nature of mathe- 
matics, its major concepts, and its role in today’s world. Approximately 2300 
exercises selected from many fields of interest are included. Emphasis throughout 
is on theory and method, rather than on mechanical manipulation of numbers. 

The topics treated include: our number system, and the algebra of numbers and 
their logical bases; practical aspects of measurement and computation; functional 
relationships and rate of change of functions; and simple statistical measures and 
their interpretation. 

While the book is planned primarily for the student who does not expect to specialize 
in mathematics, it may be used to advantage by those who will continue with the 
study, and those who will use mathematics as a tool in their major field of interest. 
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ART IN THE COLLEGE PROGRAM OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


By Ernest ZieGFELD 


Here is a clear statement of the implications of general education for college arts 
programs. Part One of the book is devoted to an investigation of general education— 
what it is, its importance in the current educational scene, what factors are responsible 
for its present direction, the purposes it aims to achieve. In Part Two, the author 
discusses the nature of art experience, its significance for the individual, and its role in 
social development. The implications of the first two parts for the college program 
of art instruction are developed in Part Three. 


The chief contribution of this study is neither in the philosophy of general educa- 
tion nor in the philosophy of art, but rather in bringing the ideas from these two fields 
together and exploring their implications for the art program of the college. It should 
prove valuable to college administrators, academic deans, and others responsible for 
the total college program, as well as to art educators, 
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